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SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT 


From 


The HON’BLE Mr. F, S. A SLOCOCK, I.C.S., C.J.E., 

Chief Secretary" to th'e Chief Commissioner, 

Central Provinces , 


Tcf 


The SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of INDIA, 

Revenue and Agriculture Department. 


Nagpur, the 25 th February 1919. 

Sir, 

I am directed to submit the final report on the resettlement of the Nagpur 
district which has been carried out by Mr. J. F. Dyer, I.C.S., and to request the 
sanction of the Government of 'India to the confirmation of the settlement. 

2. Sanction for the starting of the operations was asked for in 
Mr. Moss King’s letter No. 918-XI-4—137, dated the 20th November 1911, 
and was conveyed in the Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir) E. D. Maclagan’s letter 
No. 234-C. dated the 12th January 1912. The letter with which the Commis¬ 
sioner of Settlements has forwarded the report contains an adequate summary of 
the conditions of the district and of the resettlement, and I am now to explain 
to what extent the figures of revised revenue vary from those sanctioned as a 
forecast by the Government of India. Comparative figures are shown in the 
subjoined statement :— 



Land Revenue 


As forecasted. 

As announced. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Nagpur Tahsil .*♦ ... 

3,40,000 

3 , 30.347 

Ramtek ,, ... 

», 75 ,°°° 

a. 79 , 8'3 

Saoner „ 

2,83,000 

2,61,537 

Katol ,| ••< 

*,71,000 

2 , 66,3 89 

Umrer „ ... 

2,784)00 

3.06433 

Total - 

i 4 , 47 *°«> 

14 44 ,*09 


The figures of the forecast have, however, to be reduced proportionately 
to make allowance for the fact that the Government of India accepted 
Sir Reginald Craddock’s estimate that, if due consideration' were shown to 
small individual proprietors and others requiring special treatment, the total 
revised revenue of the district would be Rs. 14,20,000. The total revised 





revenue imposed is Rs. 14,60,608, the difference between this figure and that 
contained in the statement above being made up of two items, firstly, a 
small sum of Rs. 1,795 which has been imposed on the few small raiyatwari 
villages in the district which, because of their unimportance, were left entirely 
out of consideration for the purposes of the forecast, and, secondly, a sum 
of Rs. 14,604 which, as explained below, has been imposed on suburban 
and non-agricultural lands and is paid directly into the treasury. This item 
was also not considered in the forecast report, which dealt exclusively with 
agricultural land. If allowance be made by tahsils proportionately to the 
reduction of Rs. 27,000 for the whole district, it will be seen that in the 
Nagpuf and Saoner tahsils the revised revenue falls slightly short of what 
was anticipated, that of Katol is almost exactly as forecasted, whereas in 
the Ramtek tahsil there is a slight excess and in the Umrer tahsil the excess 
is considerable The explanation of this is that in the first mentioned two tah^jls 
the Settlement |)fficer, as explained JR jSajagraph 79 of his report, exercised the 
caution natural in the earlier stages of a settlement. In Ramtek the expansion 
in some pf the*n!ore backward portions proved greater than was anticipated, 
especially in miscellaneous or siwai income. In the Katol tahsil, though the 
rental enhancement was.considerable, in many villages the high revenue fractions* 
of last settlement wer<? reduced more than the assessment rules of the Nagp^ur 
territories provide for, in view of the fact that many of the malguzars were 
persons deserving of consideration. This is what Sir Reginald Craddock 
expected. In. the Umrer tahsil, where the departure from the forecast is greatest, 
the further knowledge which the Settlement Officer gained in the course of his 
operations and the further expansion of cultivation between 1911, when 
the forecast was prepared, and 19^4-15, when the tahsil was inspected, induced 
Mr. Dyer to go beyond the estimate which he originally framed, without, however, 
transgressing the 15 per cent limit which the assessment rules then in force 
allowed. Hence no fresh sanction was asked from the Government of India. 
This tahsil differs from the rest of the district in that it is of much more recent 
development than any other part, except portions of Ramtek, and tenants 
were found to be holding large areas, which they had gradually brought more 
and more under cultivation, on payments which .differed little from the prairie 
rents on which the lands were first taken up. Individual payments were found 
to be small and extraordinarily light, and the enhancement of 49 per cent which 
was imposed on rents failed to bring them anywhere near the pressure which 
has existed in the older established Saoner and Katol tahsils since before 
the beginning of British rule. 

3. The relatively heavy rental enhancement has caused the settlement, 
as is shown in Statement XI, to be a profitable one to the malguzars. They 
make a cash profit of Rs. 1,50,744 on the kamil-jama and of course more 
on the realizable revenue, and it is only in three of the 35 groups into which 
the district is divided that the revision results in a net loss to them. These 
three are all groups which have expanded considerably since the last settle¬ 
ment. No malguzar suffers severely by the revision and, where it tended to 
cause any hardship, the principle of deferred enhancement has been adopted. 
The fraction of malguzari assets taken over the district as a whole has 
fallen from 59 to 55 per cent in accordance with the Settlement Instruc¬ 
tions, which lay down that the revised revenue shall not exceed the old 
revenue by more than half the increase of assets since the last settlement. 
Mr. Dyer shows in paragraph 91 of his report that only in exceptional cases 
does the term “ assets ” connote what a malguzar really makes out of his village. 
But reckoning “assets” even in this technical narrow sense, malguzars have 
gained over a lakh and a half of rupees from the settlement, and the revenue is 
nearly Rs. 19,000 less than might have been taken. Chapter IX of the report 
shows how far malguzars as a body have failed to fulfil the expectations under 
which Government endowed them with proprietary rights. 

4. As explained in ChaptersXVIII and XIX, the question of the assessment 
of non-agriculturaf land has at this settlement been taken up for the first time 
in the Nagpur district. As this difficult problem had not received sufficient 
attention in the past, the work of putting the records on a satisfactory basis and 
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of introducing a system of assessment was considerable, but the Chief Com¬ 
missioner considers that what has now been done is a suitable basis for 
securing to Government its share of the increasing value of urban and suburban 
land. 


5. The report contains a very interesting discussion of the nazarana 
system, of the practice of subletting and of surrenders of tenancy land as a 
form of transfer. These practices are not confined to the Nagpur district, 
though the high value of land due to the present cotton boom has brought them 
into special prominence in this report. The best method of assessing nazarana 
to revenue has been under consideration in connection with the papers forwarded 
in Mr. Gilliat’s letter No. 525-171-3, dated the 26th June 1916, and it is 
believed that the provisions included in the Central Provinces Tenancy Bill, the 
introduction of which was sanctioned by the Government of India in tbe Legislative 
Department’s endorsement No. 3930, d4ttd»the. 5th December -*918, will help 
to meet the difficulty. This, and the further questions' raiseti in the report, 
are clearly matters which can only be dealt with by legislation, and the facts 
brought to light regarding the relations of landlord and tenant in this and other 
Settlement reports will be carefully considered by the Select Coipjnittee of the 
Legislative Council to which that Bill will be referred. The examination of 
these questions has already delayed the submission of this report for the approval 
of the Government of India longer than is desirable, and the Chief Commissioner 
therefore considers that it will be better to submit this report without further 
delay, and should the orders of the Government of India be needed on any 
of these questions, to obtain them by a separate reference. 

6. The terms for which tbe Chief Commissioner has provisionally sanc¬ 
tioned the settlement are set forth in paragraph 96 of the report, and he recom¬ 
mends that they receive the confirmation of the Government of India. 

7. The settlement has been in force for periods varying from two to five 
years, in two of which the seasons were far from favourable. It has stood the test 
well and the revenue has been collected without difficulty. In resettling the 
Nagpur District the Settlement Officer had an exacting and difficult task, and the 
Chief Commissioner desires to acknowledge the ability and thoroughness with 
which Mr. Dyer has accomplished it. 


I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

F. S. A. SLOCOCK, 
Chief Secretary . 


Govt. Press, Nagpur No. 1208, Civil Sectt.— 26-2-19—250, 






?rom— A. E, Gant A*^;Eia«: : j'.C.S-;, Under 8ee»et«j'tp''iheOQTernmeBt of led!*, Depwtffioet R«vea«» , 
and Agriculture (Can* Revenue), ' 

To—The Hon’hJe the C;bi*f ComtnUiioner, Central Pisovinees. 

I- am directed to acknowledge receipt of the Hon’We Mr. Slocock’s letter No. 145-A 
—XVI, dated the 25th February 1919, forwarding the finalreport oa the resettlement of 
the Nagpur District, and to Say that the Government of India are pleased to confirm the 
settlement and the terms for which it has been sanctioned. They also endorse the Clue! 
Commissioner’s commendatidn of the ability and thoroughness with which the operations 
were conducted by Mr, Dyer, the Settlement Officer, * 


No. I45 : C;i8* XVI 
Nagpur, ith May 1919. 


'•'* *■ m 

. Copy, with copy of f his Department’s letter No, 145-A—XVI, dated the 
25th February 1919, forwarded to the Commissioner of Settlements, Central 
’Provinces', for information/ with reference to his letterJ'fo. 9(56*13 dated the 
a8th May tgi8. 


G; V, BE.WOOR, 

Under Secretary 10 the Qhief Commissioner, 

Central Provinces. 


Goyt. Pre«, Magpuri^- No. 5*5, Civil Sectt,—ais. 




STATEMENT /.—Details of Revenue Demand prior to Re-settlement and as Revised, 




Land revenue demand 

. 



Asseament group. 


As fixed at former 
Settlement. 

At time of 
Re-settlement. 

Land revenue 
aa now sanc¬ 
tioned. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Ri. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




NAGPUR 

TAH8IL. 



Takalghat 


20,701 

20,853 

30,070 


K auras ... 


36,697 

36,825 

S', 87 t> 


Bori 

•• 

32,525 

32,802 

44,189 • 


Koradih 

... 

42,216 

41,361 

53,440 


Warora 

... 

55,>37 

54,960 

73,025 


Nagpur 

... 

54 , 3 *« 

54,299 

70,845 

•( 9 ) 

•Directly paid into the Treasury. 

Suburban 

Catchment area ••• 

... 

6,316 

4,432 

•(>,490 

6,908 

*(11,3631 

•(2,700) 

t 

[■•Directly paid into the Treasury 


Total 

2 , 479°3 

2 , 45,532 

(i ,490 

3 , 30,347 

•(14,072) 

‘Directly paid into the TltNiahry. 



SAONER 

TAHSIL. 



Uparwahi 



10*788 

25,086 






Baregaon 

... 

* 7 ,* 35 

17.258 

23,HO 


Kalmeshwar 

... 

93 , 4 oo 

92,950 

i,> 5 » 9 i 9 


■Saoner 


73 , 58 t 

73,248 

1 

97 , 42 a 



Total ... 

2,03,855 

3,03,244 

2,61,537 




i 

RAMTEK TAHSIL. 



Parseoni 

•• 

28,623 

29,165 

39,203 


Shiugarh 


9,624 

9.631 

13,514 


Oongartal 


9,040 

8,633 

15,842 


Chacher ••• 


6 7 . * 5 ° 

67,094 

92,277 


Kodamendhi 


18,561 

17,537 

26,710 


Ramtek 

... 

* 5,*40 

14,841 

21,192 


Bareja 

... 

3,140 

3,140 

1,700 


irrigation 


5',247 

50,575 

69,376 



Total ... 

2,02,525 

2,00,616 

2,79,813 
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STATEMENT I.—Details of Revenue Demand prior to Resettlement and as Revised. —(Concld.) 


As fixed at former 
Settlement. 



Land revenue demand. 


At time of 
Re-settlement. 


Land revenue 
as now sanc¬ 
tioned. 


Narkher 

Thari-Paooi 

■awargaon 

Katol 

Kondbali 



Rs. 

:ak8il. 



S9&3 

*(125) “Directly paid into the Treasury, 


Total 

*, 9 S, 3 6 8 

*,94,298 

'(*6) 

• 2,66,289 

*(* 35 ) 


1 

UMRER TAHSIL. 

1 


Mni „ 

*7.305 

* 7 , 5*3 

43,405 

Thant 

16,01a 

16,03a 

27,763 

Makardhokra 

*S.7<5 o 

*5,823 

22,968 

Tltnr 

33 . 39 * 

33,28s 

44,727 

Jaoll 

*< 5.779 

26,808 

40,073 

Polar 

**. 3«4 

**, 3*3 

* 7 , ,86 

Haver 

37.356 

37,286 

39,839 

Voter 

36,606 

36,702 

5 *,* 9 ° 

Rajola 

I 3 i 9 a t 

» 3,964 

‘ 9,073 

Municipal Area (CJ rarer) 

7 * 

• 




*( 54 ) 

*(407) 

Total 

3,07,566 

3,07,773 

3,06,823 



*( 54 ) 

*( 4 ° 7 ) 

Total Maigutari 

*0,57,217 

*o,S *,463 

14 , 44,209 



*(*» 56 ») 

•(14,604) 


1 

RYOTWAR1 VILLAGES. 

1 


Baratek Tahsil 

~1 

t 

395 

487 

Katol Tahtil 

1 

y Details not avail¬ 

870 

*,058 


able. 



Unsrer Tahsil 

I 

J 

218 

250 

Total 

'.273 

*,383 

*,795 

Total for the district 

to,58 ,490 

*0,54,407 

14,60,608 


•(407) “Directly paid into the Treasury.- 
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STATEMENT II-A.—Number of soil-units per acre. 



1 | Takalghat 

2 , Kauras* 

3 Bori 

4 ;* Koradih 

5 ! Warora 

j 

6 ! Nagpur 

7 Suburban 

8 Catchment area 


Area classed. 

Ordinary 

land. 

Rice 

land. 

Garden 

land. 

Total. 




24 367,9s 1 


♦S.365 
• 77,845 
56.736 
6 i ,449 j 
60,321 
6a ,494 
6 , 34 » 


a,S 77 370 , 55 * 


1 Uparwahi 

2 Baregaon 

3 Kal mesh war 

4 Saoner 


1 Parseoni 

2 Bhiugarh 

3 Dongartai 

4 Chacher 

£ Kodamendhi 

6 Ramtek 

I 

, 

7 Bareja 

8 Irrigation 





4,103 

228,521 

.AMTRK TAHSI 

93 

L. 

89 

34,807 

l6l 

74 

16,790 

4 , 3*3 

818 

31,825 

1 

, 68l 

572 

92,838 

1 • , 

| 2,5*6 

536 

3537* 

1,259 

238 

26,770 

10 

179 

289 

! 5,085 

-I 

622 

86,764 

1 --- 















STATEXfENI' fl-A. — Number of soil-units per were.— (Concld.) 


Serial 

No. 

Name of group. 

Number 

of 

soil-units 
per acre. 

Area classed. 

Remarks. 

Ordinary 

land. 

Rice 

land. 

Garden 

land. 

Total. 

1 

2 

B 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

. 

Acres. 






Katol Tawsil. 



1 

Narkher 

34 

43,206 

... 

728 

42,934 


a 

Thari-Paoni 

26 

43.291 


328 

43> 6 «9 


3 

Sawargaon 

21 

71,299 


585 

71.884 


4 

Katol 

22 

5^,7 >2 

... 

923 

57,635 


5 

Kondhali ' 

>5 

62,529 


363 

62,892 



Total 

23 

276,037 

... 

2,927 

278,964 






Umrkr Tahs 

IL. 



I 

Sirsi 

3 * 

63,221 

120 

172 

63 , 5'3 


2 

Thana 

20 

42,206 

5 

26 

42.237 


3 

Makardhokra 

24 

38,940 

94 

46 

39,080 


4 

Titur 

31 

47.755 

188 

102 

48,045 


5 

Jaoli 

37 

34,884 

816 

89 

55.789 


6 

Pular 

29 

*7,252 

2,054 

5 

, 9 » 3 * 1 


7 

Umrer 

34 

45,884 

4,005 

83 

49 . 97 2 


8 

Veltur 

37 

48,937 

5,923 

59 

54 . 9>9 


9 

Rajola 

26 

22,104 

954 

8 

23,066 


10 

Municipal area (Umrer) 

58 

4 

9 

3 

l6 



Total 

3 i 

381,187 

14,168 

593 

395.948 



Total for the District 

26 

1, 557,791 

. 

28,319 

>3.328 

1 , 599.438 
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STATEMENT II-B .—Area in occupation 


Nam 

Asicm* 

Soils. 

Position 

Rice land. 

Non-rle* 

Saman. 

Jhilan. 

Ekar. 

Total 

rice 

land. 

1 

Saman. 

Khari. 

Sadharan. 

Khari. 

i 

3 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




Acrjs. 

Acres. 

Acfes, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres.' 

Acre3. 










NAGBUR 

f 

Kali 11 

■ • 



... 

127 

II 

i 5 » 

3 


Morand I ... 




... 

249 

J 7 

6,?02 

iai 

5 

Morand II 

• M 

... 


... 

40 

6 

11,261 

168 

» 

S . 

Khardi I 





5 

3 

8,844 

8a 

a 

Khardi II ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Bardi 


... 

... 

... 

IM 





Retari ... 



... 

... 

... 


1 


L 

Kachhar 


... 

»*» 

.♦* 

... 

... 

•*« 



Total 

... 

... 


... 

421 

37 

26.458 

" 

374 


Kali 11 

... 

... 


... 

6 

24 

66 

... 




... 

... 


237 


H 


Morand II ... 

• •• 



... 

'85 

II 

16,97a 

189 


Khardi I ... 


... 

... 


as 

2 

16,788 

a «4 

D 

d 

Khardi II 

• •• 


... 


•- 


... 


DC 

Bardi ... 

... 




- 



•a* 


Retari 


... 



... 


... 

... 

L 

Kachhar 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

■■ 


Total 


... 

... 


4 S 3 

37 

37.756 

477 

f 

Kali II 

... 



... 

... 

... 

l6 

... 


Morand I 

... 




»97 

3 

3,06a 

18 


Morand II 

... 




74 

6 

20,640 

186 


Khardi I 

... 




2 

... 

11,007 

126 

« 










§ 

Khardi II 




... 

... 


... 

... 


Bardi 

... 



... 

... 



... 


Retari 

... 





... 




Kachhar 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 



... 

... 

273 

9 

34,725 

330 
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used according to Soils, Positions, &c. 



Abpashi. 

Grand 

■pota!. 

1 

1 

Percentage. 

od. 


Garden land- 


Pathar. 

Khari. 

Without 

position. 

Shari, 

Total 

non-rice 

land. 

Bari 

irrigated. 

Khari. 

Bari 

un* 

irrigated. 

Khari. 

Total 

garden 

land. 

II 

12 

13 

• 

14 

i 5 

l6 


D 

3 


21 

22 S 

33 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre*. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

• 

Acres. 

Acres, 


fAHSIL. 






i 

i 

/ 






2 


... 

... 

294 

... 


... 

M* 


... 

294 

1 

1,178 

36 



7,793 

32 

2 

... 


34 

• 

7,827 

17 

4,889 

20 


... 

16,384 

6S 

4 



69 

... 

16,453 

36 

3,84s 

at 

... 


12,800 

8 

1 



9 

... 

>2,809 

38 

•** 

>.* 

3,948 

36 

3 , 9 8 3 

... 

... 


*»♦ 



3,982 

9 



3,783 

3 

3,786 

... 

- 



... 

... 

3,786 

9 



« 5 « 

... 

IS® 

... 

- 

... 

... 

... 


»52 




6a 

♦ *» 

62 


•V 

... 

» Jk.Mt 

... 

... 

62 















9 , 9 J 4 

67 

7,943 

39 

45,253 

105 

7 

... 

... 

112 

... 

45,365 

»*« 










Gairmumkin ... 

57 ' 













45,936 


9 

... 

... 


81 

2 

... 

miifr 


2 

•w 


... 

>54 

... 

... 


4,369 

. 7 i 

3 

1 


75 

... 


6 

8,599 

19 

... 


19,968 

96 

18 

2 

... 

ll 6 

..a 

20,084 

36 

8,304 


... 


35,414 

37 

I 

3 


41 


® 5 H 5 S 

93 



6,651 

l6 

6,667 

... 

... 



♦ee 

... 

6,667 

» 



20,251 

43 

20,294 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

30,294 

n 


... 

816 

2 

818 


... 


... 

... 

... 

818 

1 


... 

... 


.. 

... 

•t* 

... 

... 



... 

... 

lit-- 

11,066 

43 : 

27,718 

6l 

77,611 

206 

22 

6 


234 

... 

77,845 








1 

J 



Gairmumkin 

1,586 








! 





* 79,431 





... 

l6 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

16 


144 

z 


... 

3,426 

31 

6 

... 

-•* 

37 


3,463 

6 

4,984 

13 

... 


25,903 

92 

10 

... 

... 

102 

... 

26,005 

I 46 

4,820 

27 

M 


15,982 

30 

3 


... 

33 

... 

16,015 

! 38 



5,240 

15 

5,255 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


5,255 

io 



5 , 73 * 

l 6 

5,747 

•• 

... 


— 

... 


5.747 

1 

; 10 



■232 

I 

233 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

233 

! 

i 

**• 

\ 

a 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

! 

9,948 

i 

4 * 

11,205 

32 

56,564 

*53 

■ 

... 

... 

172 

... 

56.736 

... 



1 







Gairmumkin .. 

455 








■ 





57.101 

































3 


STATEMENT II-B .-Arm in occ*m 





Fowl 

Name 

of 




Rice land. 





Noth 

Assess¬ 

ment 

Group. 


Soils. 










Saman. 

Jhilan. 

Ekar. 

Total 

rice 

land. 

Saman. 

Khari- 

Sadharan. 

Khari, 

I 


t 

3 

■ 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 





IK 





--- 





• Acres. 

Acres. 

• 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 











NAGPO 

f 

Kali (I 

* 

• ... 




... 

I 


85 

< 


Morand I 


... 

... j 

... 

•*» 

*S6 

1 

5,498 

69 

m 

Morand II 


... 

i 

1 


... 

109 

5 

16,087 

m 

1 

Khardi I 

... 

- 

... 

... 

... 

9 

... 

8.447 

*79 

*5 

Khardi II 


j 

... 

... 

f.i 

... 

... 

»«* 

««• 

••• 


Bardi 


••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

«*• 

... 

... 


Retari 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

»■« 

... 

... 



Total 

... 




275 

6 

30 . 3*7 

491 - 


Kali I 



... 


... 

So 

... 

»25 

1*1 • 


Kali II 


,,, 


... 

... 

984 

12 

8, *53 

*6* 


Morand l 

• M 

... 

... 


... 1 

3 >° 3 i 

48 

*8,589 

371 


Morand II 


*•* 



... 

10 

... 

6 , 54*5 

isS 

l 

Khardi I 

Khardi II 

*1 ut 

»- 




... 

... 


899 

•*. 

«5 

•** 


Bardi 

•*« 


... 


... 

... 


... 

*«. 


Retari 

»*• 

... 


..e 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

»»» 

t 

Kachhar 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


•• 

**» . 



Total 

... 



... 

4.075 

60 

34 , 3*2 

628" 

r 

Kali I 

... 

... 

... 


... 

69 

3 

214 

f 

| 

Kali II 

... 



... 

... 

176 

2 

2,492 

30 

1 

Morand I 


... 

... 

•** 


121 

... 

* 4.158 

308 


Morand II 



... 

, ... 

... 

27 

.** 

20,260 

3*4 

£ J 
3 I 

ss 1 

Khardi I 

... 

... 

... 



2 

5 

*.778 

63 

Khardi II 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• »» 

... 

... 

i 

Bardi 

... 

•*. 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

•»« 

j 

Retari 

... 


... 


... 

... 

«»* 

... 

*** • 

l 

Kachhar 

... 


... 

«** 

- 

... 

... 


** 



Total 

**• 


••a 


395 

.0 

' 

38,902 

7 »$ 









































9 


classed according to Soils, Positions, etc. —(Contd.) 






















to 


STATEMENT Il-B .—Area in occupation classed 


Name 

of 

Attain¬ 

ment 

Group. 

Soils. 

Position 

Rice land. 

Non-rieo 


5 aman. 

Jbilan. 

Ekar. 

Total 

rice 

land. 

vSaman. 

i 

! 

1 

1 

Khari. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Sadharan. 

Khari. 

I 

2 

3 

4 i 

s 

6 

7 

j 

8 

9 

10 



Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. | 

1 

Acres. | 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 




i 

1 


i 



NAGPUR 

r 

Kali 11 


... | 

... 

... 

... i 

1 

... 

3 »» j 

... 


Morand 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

l 

1 9 

... 1 

1 

1,817 j 

Ml 


Morand 11 ... 

1 . 

... 


I > 

>3 

... 

».339 

... 

at 

Wardi Morand 

8 

9 

1 

18 




•M 

a . 










! ( 

Ward! 1 

4 


... 

4 

! 



... 

<0 










1 

Khardi I 

... 

... 

- 

•• 

... 

... 

*93 



Khardi II 

... 

... 

eBgsjgS 

... 


•• 

... 

... 

L 

Bardi 


i 

rfl 1 rmi 

1 

1 

1 

1 i 

... | 


... 


Total 

>3 

1 

i 9 

I 

23 

1 

33 

i 

] 

... 

3 . 8 3 <> 

* 

r 

' Kali I 

... 

... 

... 

; 

119 ^ 

3 

339 

8 


Kali 11 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

1.294 

25 

it >344 

'93 


Morand l 

... 




4,010 

93 

53.256 

811 

ti 

M 

Morand It 

! 

..a 



45 8 

28 

93.305 

l,* 3 * 











H 

Wardi Morand .. 

8 

9 

*■ 

|8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

£ 










5 4 

Wardi 1 

4 

.a. 

... 

4 

1 

1 

... 

... 

z 










f- 

Khardi 1 


•• 

... 

... 

43 

JO 

48,056 

-770 

i 

Khardi 11 .. 

. ... 

... 

| 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

| Bardi ,. 


... 

•- 


1 

... 

•• 

* Ml 


1 

j Retari 


... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 


l Kachhar 


... 

... 


... 

1 

... 



Total 

13 

9 

1 

i i 

1 

«3 

5 . 9*5 

'59 

*06,300 

3 . 0*3 











according to Soils, Positions, e/<r.-^(Contd.) 




















STATEMENT II-B .—Area inoccupation 


12 




Position 

Same 



Rice land. 





Non-rice 

Assess¬ 

ment 

Group. 


Soils. 










Saman. 

Jhilan. 

Ekar. 

Total 

rice 

land. 

Saman. 

Khari. 

Sadharan. 

Khari. 

1". ' 

2 

3 

■ 

• 5 

6 

7 

8 

• 9 

10 





' • 








Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 










SAONER 

r 

Kali II 

... 


... 


3 6 

... 

24 




Morand I ... 





S 68 

... 

2,966 

... 



Morand II 

«»» 




334 


8 . 12 s 

... 

X 

11 
IM 

D 


Khardi I 

Khardi 11 ... 

»•* 


•«» 

«>• 

52 

a*. 


4.844 

■ 

«•* 

•a. 



Bardi 

... 


••• 

»»• 


... 

... 

... 



Retari 


... 

... 



... 


*•* 



Kachhar ... 

tM 


..a 

♦ »* 

*•» 


• »« 

... 


Total 

... 

... 

- 


990 

... 

«S.9S9 

... 


r 

Kali II 



... 

... 

m 


64 




Morand I 



... 

~ 

SS4 

... 

S3 4 

... 



Morand II 


... 


... 

5i8 


5>476 

... 

# 


Khardi I 

... 

... 


... 

l 7 

... 

3.3 >6 

**« 

i 1 


Khardi ir 

... 

*** 


*»* 

•4* 


... 

*•< 



Bardi 


»*• 

*•* 

... 

alt 

... 

... 

... 



Retari 

... 

*•» 



... 

»* * 

... 



- 

Kachhar 


... 

... 





... 












1,262 


9.387 

























*3 


classed according to Soils, Positions, etc. —(Contd.) 


























H 

STATEMENT 1 TB,—Area in occupation 


Name 

of 

klM< 3 - 

•J*8**d 

group. 

Soils. 





Position 


Rice land. 

Non-rice 

Saruan. 

Jhilan. 

Ekar. 

Total rice 
land. 

Saman. j 

Khari. 

Sadharan. 

Khari. 







i 



I . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

7 j 

8 

9 

IO 







i 

• 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acjres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 





• 














i 

SAONER 

r 

Kali 11 


... 


i 

... 1 

2,545 


.986 

... 


Morand I 





6,107 


12,796 

... 

M 

-< 

Morand II «, 

... 




1,838 


20,772 


s 

Khardi I ... 

... 

... 



169 


6,752 

... 

fed 

31 1 

Khardi II 




... 





.tJ 










◄ 

Bardi 

... 

... 






... 


Retari 

... 

... 



... 



»*» 


Kacbhar ... 





... 

... 

... 

... 


Total ... 

... 

... | 

I 



io ,759 


4 !, 3 o 6 

... 

- 

Kali I 






7 



Kali II 





353 


458 

... 


Morand I 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,089 

... 

4 ,i 33 

... 

4 

Morand II 



•V. 

... 

799 

... 

17,849 

... 

s- 

Khardi I 

... 

... 

... 

... 

97 

... 

11 > 9 S 1 

... 

w 

Khardi II 

... 


... 

• ... 



»»• 

1 

*»♦ 


Ban$ 


... 

... 

i 


... 



Rettjri 



... 

... 

... 



... 

L 

Kacbhar 

... 

... 

... 

... 






Total ... 

... 

... 

- 

... 

2,338 


34.398 

1 

1 

! 


Kali I 


• a. 





7 


«s 

'■g 

Kali II 

... 



... 

3.107 

».. 

i,S 3 * 

... 

1 * 

' 'C 4 

Morand I 




.. 

8,318 

... ♦ 

20,426 

... 

V 

© 

Morand 11 

... 


... 


3,489 

• a. 

5*,227 

... 

M 

Khardi I 

• •• 

... 


... 

33s 

... 

26,863 

... 

.. tt 

W 

Khardi II 


... 



... 


... 

... 

o 

to.- 

Bardi 

... 




»•» 


... 


o 

2 

Retari 

... 

... 

... 

IM 


t| , 



£ 

Kachhar 



... 


... 

...’ 

... 



Total 



• •• 


«S ,*49 


101,056 

••• 

































*5 

classed according to Soils, Positions, &c, —(Contd.) 


Class, 











Grand Total. 

Percentage. 

, 

tend. 

- 

Garden land. 

Abpashi. 

Pathar. 

Khari. 

. 

Without 

position. 

Khari. 

Total 

non-rice 

land. 

Bari 

irrigated. 

Khari, 

Bari 

u»- 

irrigated. 

Khari. 

Total 

garden 

land. 

II 

12 

n 

D 

H 

16 

>7 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Actes. 

Acres. 


Acre... 

Acres. 


TAHSIL- 

-(Cone Id.) 












55 

... 


... j 

3,5 8 6 

49 

... 


... 

49 


3,635 

5 

i, 8 7 6 


... 

1 

1 

20,779 

324 



... 

524 

. 

at.ioj 

»7 

io,s 67 



••• 

33,177 

361 



... 

361 

... 

33,538 

42 

10,090 


... 


17,011 

85 

... 

... 

IM 

85 

... 

17,096 

33 

... 


>,959 

... i 

',959 

3 



... 

3 


1,962 

ft 

... 

... 

469 

i 

469 

... 


... 


... 

... 

469 

I 


... 

460 

... ; 

460 

6 



... 

6 


466 

I 


... 

179 

... i 

179 

38 




38 


217 

... 

32,588 


3,067 


77,620 

866 


... j 




78,486 









BjfifiK 


«TiiB MiigTTi 

1,130 

<M 

I 







i 

1 


1 

wm 

79,606 


... 

... 



7 

*. 






7 

IM 

>9 

... 

.a. 


830 

77 

... 

... 

... 

77 


907 

X 

40! 1 

... 


... 

5,623 

411 




411 


6,034 

7 

8,2*9 

... 


... 

26,877 

1,244 

... 

4 


1,248 

... 

28,125 

31 

13,978 

... 


... 

25,026 

734 

... 


... 

724 


25,750 

28 



12,361 

... 

12,361 

45 


... 

... 

45 


12.406 

J 3 

... 


18,784 

... 

18,784 

... 


... 

... 

Ml 


18,784 

*0 

... 

... 

59 


59 

... 

H. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

59 

... 


... 

_ 

37 


37 

... 

... 

... 

... 



37 

.♦* 

21,627 


31,241 


89,604 

2,50' 




2,505 


92,109 











Gai 

rmumkin 

1,003 

*«» 


... 

... 

• 

7 







/ 


74 



- 

4,7'3 

i34 


... 


134 

... 

4,847 

2 

a,611 



... 

3i>35S 

895 

... 

... 

... 

895 

... 

3*,»so 

14 

M.113 




79,829 

i ,996 

... 

4 

... 

2,000 

... 

81,829 

36 

33.393 



... 

60,491 

95 S 


*«• 


955 

... 

61,446 

97 

... 

! 

22,96a 

... 

22,96a 

62 


... 


62 

... 

33,024 

10 


i 

23,288 

... 

23,288 

2 

... 

... 


2 

... 

23,290 

10 

... 

1 

1,373 


*.373 

14 

... 

... 

... 

14 

... 

1,387 

X 

... 

j ... 

400 

... 

400 

41 

... 



4* 

... 

441 

... 

60,091 


48,0*3 

... 

224,418 

4,099 

... 

4 


4,103 


228,521 











Gairmumkin ... 

3,063 

••• 












331,584 
























































i6 

STATEMENT II~B.— Area in occupation 


Name 

of 

Assess¬ 

ment 

Group. 


Position 


Rice land. 

Non-rice 

Soils. 

Saman. 

Jhilan. 

Ekar. 

Total 

rice 

land. 

Saman. 

Khari. 

i 

Sadhar&n. 

Khari, 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

8 

9 

10 



Acres, 

Acres, j 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 










ramtek 

r 

Kali 11 

... 

... 

... 

... 

945 


535 

... 


Morand I ... 



... 

... 

',971 

... 

3.248 



Morand 11 ... 

4 

3 » 

... 

36 

655 

... 

10,519 

... 

s 

I 

Khardi I 

47 

10 


57 

5 


4,754 


< 

A- 

Khardi II 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 


- 



Bardi 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Retari 

... 

... 

•«. 

w... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

L 

Kachhar 

~ 

j 

... 

... 


... 

... 

• •• 


Total ... 


42 


93 

3,576 

*** 

19.056 

• •• 

f 

Kali II 


... 


... 



l6 



Morand I 

... 

3 


3 

525 


520 



Morand II 

65 

4 

... 

69 

610 


2,887 

... 

« 

* 

• 

Khardi 1 

88 


I 

89 

97 


3,688 

• M 

■ 

Khardi 11 

• •• 



... 



».* 


a 











Bardi 

... 







... 


Retari 


»•« 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

l 

Kachhar 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 




>53 

7 

I 

161 

1.232 


6,106 

... 

f 

Morand I 

3 6 


.... 

36 

34 

... 

246 

... 


Morand II 

560 

18 

1 

579 

352 


4,246 


-J 










s 

Khardi I 

2,966 

152 

7 

3> ia 5 

219 


4,774 

... 

3 • 










91 

S 

Khardi II 

553 

... 

11 

564 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Retari 

6 

• «« 

»»* 

6 

... 


... 

... 

i 

_ Bardi 

3 

... 

• •• 

3 

... 






4,124 

170 

i 

i 

j 

19 

4,313 

505 


9,366 










































x 7 


classed according to Soils, Positions , &e. —(Contd.) 







































i8 

STATEMENT II-B.—Area in occupation- 


Name 

of 

Ahcii- 

meat 

Croup. 

Soils. 

Position- 

Rice land. 

Nor- 

Saman. 

Jhilan. 

Ekar. 

Total 
rice land. 

Saman. 

Khari. 

1 

Sadharan. 

Khari. 










I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

1 

9 

10 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A^res. 

Acres. 










RAMTEK 


Kali II 

... 

2 

... 

2 

899 

... 

28a 

... 


Morand I 

176 

'9 

... 

»95 

6,2t8 

... 

> 5. f *4 

... 


Morand II 

327 

l6 

3 

346 

2,351 


* 04.621 

... 

M 










te 










u 

< 

tt 

Khardi I 

132 

J 

1 

>34 

122 


4,558 

... 

w 

Khardi II 

4 

... 

... 

4 

... 

... 

... 



Retari 



... 

... 

... 

. 4 . 

... 

... 


Bardi 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


444 

... 

i 

Kachhar 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 


.44 

... 


j Total 

639 

38 

4 

681 

9.590 


54,585 

»»• 


Morand I 

10 

... 

... 

IO 

1,017 


1,069 

... 


Morand II 

574 

|S 

2 

594 

2,375 


9,334 

... 

5 

c 

Khardi I 

•>578 

'9 

>3 

1,610 

780 

... 

5.720 

... 

* 

*s 

D» 

Khardi II 

230 

... 

8a 

312 

... 

... 

,,, 

... 

<= 







! 


c 

a 

Retari 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Bardi 

... 


... 

... 


... 

. 4 . 

... 


Kachhar 


... 




... 


... 


Total 

3,393 

37 

97 

2,526 

4,>57 

... 

16, H3 

... 

r 

i 

Kali 11 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 . t 

»•» 

2 

. 4 * 


Morand l 

44 | 

1 

... 

45 

2 55 

... 

1,083 



Morand 11 

3 ^ | 

1 

23 

... 

389 

6)0 


9,287 

•• 

'W 

Khardi I 

l 

745 

.6 

12 

773 

>95 


2,644 


P ■ 










a 

Khardi II 

5 » 

... 1 

... 

52 

... 




0. 











Retari 




















Bardi 

... 


... 

... 

... 

4.4 

44 * 


t 

Kachhar 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

<44 


Total 

1,207 

40 

■ 


1,060 


13,016 

• 4 * 

































i 9 


f lasted according io Soils, Positions , &c. —(Contd.) 


Siass. 




Garden land. 


1 


Pathar. 

Khari. 

Without 

position. 

' Khari. 

Total 

non-rice 

land. 

Bari 

irrigate d 

Khari. 

Bari 

un¬ 

irrigated. 

Khari. 

Total 

garden 

land. 

Abpashi. 

Grand Total. 

• 

Percentage.. 

II 

12 

>3 

14 

>5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Aerer. 

Acres, 

Xcres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


tahsil.- 

4 

~(Contd.) 



1,185 

... 

... 

• 

... 

• 

• 

1,187 

1 

1,676 


• 

**• 

»•* 

23,018 

100 

|M 

9 

... 

109 

• 

23,323 

25 

16,228 

... 

t.. 

«•* 

53,200 

198 

... 

6l 


259 

• 

• *’* 

53,805 

57 

7,014 

... 

... 

... 

11,694 

69 


78 

••• 

*47 

»•» 

11,975 

•3 

»•* 

Ml 

2,185 

... 

2,185 

3 

... 

4i 

... 

44 


2,333 

2 


... 

>58 


158 

... 


... 

... ■ 

... 

... 

158 

... 

... 


So 

... 

50 

... 

... 

*•« 

»*► 

... 

... 

So 


It* 

... 

95 

... 

95 

II 

YjWraW 

2 

... 

13 

*** 

108 

... 



2,488 

... 

9»,58s 

38i 

... 

191 

»»• 

57 2 

G 

1*1 

airmumkin 

92,838 
•' 1,235 

... 

1 






/ 





94,073 


339 

... 

... 

... 

2,210 


... 


... 

3 

128 

... 

2,238 

16,231 

6 

46 

3,810 

*** 

... 

... 

15,509 


y*. 

6s 

... 

... 

4.930 

... 

... 

... 

10,430 


... 

65 

... 

333 

... 

12,373 

35 

... 

... 

1,990 

... 

1,990 

10 

... 

9 

-»» 

19 


2,321 

7 

... 

... 

818 

... 

8s8 

25 

... 

8 

... 

33 


851 

2 

... 

«♦* 

1,326 

... 

1,326 

... 

... 

X 

... 

I 

... 

i,327 

4 

*** 

... 

ti 

... 

II 

19 

... 

•• 


>9 

... 

30 

... 

7.879 

... 

4.145 

... 

3 3 ,309 

391 

... 

*45 

... 

S36 ... 

Gairmumkm ... 

1 

... 












35,660 



_ 

M* 

*«* 

2 , 



... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

IS* 


... 


1,489 

3 

.»» 

... 

... 

3 

... 

1,537 

6 

4.30O 

... 

... 


14,197 

72 

... 

6 

... 

78 

... 

14,664 

55 

3.»S8 

... 

... 

... 

s .997 

9' 


25 

... 

116 

... 

6,886 

26 

... 

... 

1.935 


1,935 

2 

... 

I 

... 

3 

... 

1,990 

7 

It! 

... 

S 67 


867 

21 

... 

*3 

»** 

34 


901 

3 


... 

784 


784 

I 

... 

... 


1 

... 

7®S 

3 

... 

*•* 

2 


3 

3 

... 

■»»» 

... 

3 

*** 

5 

... 

7,609 

... 

3,588 

... 

25,273 

193 

... 

45 

... 

238 

Ga 

irtnumkin ... 

26,770 

349 

... 












27,1x9 
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STATEMENT Il-B :— Areain occviatiot 


Name 

of 

Assess- 

meat 

Group. 

Soils. 

Povtio) 

Rice land. 

Noa-ric 

Saman. ! 

' 1 

Jhilan. 

Ekar. 

Total rice 
land. 

Saman. 

iKhari. 

Sadharan. 

Khari 

t 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

' 

9 

10 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 










BAMTEK 


Bareja ... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

... 

... 


• •• 


Kali 1 

... 


... 

... 

53 

••• 

l6 

... 


Kali II 

10 

2 

... 

12 

616 

... 

559 

.... 


Morand I ... 

443 

3* 

34 

508 

2,537 


11,679 

- 


Morand 11 

464 

82 

310 

836 

2,3*7 


39,128 

... 


Wardi Morand 

7<53 

'75 

958 

1,896 

253 

... 

3,094 

... 

o 










p 

3 i 

Wardi I 

205 

9' 

956 

>,252 

... 

... 


»♦* 

<X 










* 

Wardi 11 

3* 

'3 

497 

5 6 ' 

... 


... 

»**- 


Khardi 1 

... 

... 


•• 

20 


1,036 

... 


Khardi II 


... 

4 IriCS 

FU r "' 

'* 

... 

... 

! 

... 

... 


Bardi «. 

•• • 






... 

... 


Retari ... 


... 

... 

' | 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Total .. 

*.936 

394 

2,72s 

5.085 

5,797 

... 

45,5*2 

»*• 


Kali I 

... 


... 

... 

53 

... 

id 

• «* 


Kali II 

10 

4 

... 

'4 

2460 

... 

*,394 

... 


Morand I 

709 

54 

34 

797 

*2,542 

... 

32,97* 


a 










■B 

9 

Morand II 

2,369 

194 

316 

2,879 

9,191 

... 

100,080 


H 

id 

Wardi Morand 

763 

'75 

958 

1,896 

253 


3,094 

... — 

p 










a 

£ < 

Wardi I 

20s 

9' 

956 

1,252 

... 

... 

... 


1 

Wardi II 

S' 

'3 

497 

5<5 i 

... 

... 

... 

*- 

c* 

o 

* 

Khardi I 

5,55® 

198 

34 

S>788 

'.443 

... 

36,170 

... 

a 

Khardi II 

839 

1 

93 

932 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

I- 











Bardi 

3 

... 

... 

3 

... 


... 

... 


Retari 

6 


... 

6 


... 

••• 

... 


Kachhar 

... 

H . 

... 



... 


... 


Total 

10,5" 

729 

2,888 

14,128 

25,942 


*63,725 

*•* 
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classed according to Soils, Positions , &c .— (Contd.) 








































22 


STATEMENT II-B.- Area in occupation 



Total rice S aman. 
land. 


Khari. Sadharan. Khari 



Kali 11 


Morand I 


Morand IX 


I Khardi I 


jg H Tambhari I 


Tambhari II 


Khardi II 


H Kachhar 


f Rati l 


J Morand I 


Morand II 


Khardi X 


2 * *t 1 Tambhari I 


Tambhari II 


Khardi . II 


J Bardi 


U Kachhar 



Total 


i9>43i 











*3 


classed according to Soils, Positions, &c.-~ (Contd.) 


ritn. 




land. 






Garden land. 














... _ _ 

Abpashi. 

Grand Total. 

Percentage, 

Pathar. 

Kh&ri. 

Without 

position. 

Khari. 

Total 
non-rice 
land. 

Bari 

irrigated, 

Khari. 

Bari 

un¬ 

irrigated. 

Khari. 

Total 

garden 

land. 

II 

12 

*3 

H 

IS 

l6 

•7 

18 

*9 

2o 

21 

22 

33 


- - '■ — 












Acre*. 

Acres. 

T^crei. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


TAHSIL 













8 

... 

... 


1,427 

*3 

.. 

... 

... 

*3 


*,440 

3 

90 




3.919 

101 


... 

... 

101 

... 

4,020 

9 

1.684 


, 

... 

12,026 

355 


I 

... 

356' 

... 

*2,382 

a 9 

S.oa6 

... 

... 

... 

14,281 

202 

... 

>5 

” 

217 

... 

■ 4,498 

34 

*,013 



... 

4 , 99 * 

36 

... 

3 

... 

39 

... 

5.030 

12 


... 

... 

... 

3 

... 


... 

..a 


*.» 

3 


5 

. 

... 

... 

33 

... 



... 


... 

33 

- 

... 


■ 3.*62 

... 

3,162 

2 

... 



2 

»•» 

3,*64 

7 

... 

... 

a,350 

... 

2,350 

... 

... 

- 


... 

... 

2,350 

5 

... 

... 

3 

... 

3 

... 

1 



... 

... 

3 


... 


13 


12 









8,8a6 

1 

5.537 

... 

42,306 

709 


19 


728 

M. 

Gairmumkin 

4*,934 

456 

•«* 












43,390 


2 




446 

30 

... 

... 

... 

30 

... 

476 

1 

87 


... 

... 

1,806 

46 

... ' 

5 

... 

5 > 

... 

*.857 

4 

1,76a 

... 



io,u8 

120 

... 

8 

... 

128 

... 

10,246 

n 

4.3*4 

••• 



n.277 

73 

... 

18 


91 

... 

11,368 

6 

»,70i 

... 

... 


7 , 39 * 

*7 

... 

5 

... 

22 

... 

7414 

*7 

4 




9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


9 


... 

... 

6,503 


6,502 

1 

... 



1 

... 

6,503 

*S 


... 

10 


IO 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

10 

1 

• •• 

... 

s.607 


5,607 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... | ... 

1 

5,607 

*3 

• » • 


12 


12 

... 

... 

... 



... 

12 

** 

... 

... 

1X2 

... 

112 

... 

... 

5 

... 

5 


*«7 

- 

8,870 

... 

13.243 

... 

43,291 

287 

... 

4 * 

... 

338 

Gairmurakir 

43,619 

491 













44 , 1*0 






























*4 

STATEMENT I IArts in 


g 

wm 

Sorts. 

PoiWdl 

Rice land. 

Non-rflUi 

■ 


Rkar. 

Total rice 
land. 

Saman. 

Khari. 1 

f&iharan. 

Khari. 

t 

t 

3 

■ 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ro 





Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

• 

Acres. 

ktkbi. 












KK-ttfl 



K»li I 

... 

... 

- 

... 

... 

20 


7 

... 



Kali tl 



... 

... 


m 


403 

ee* 



Korand I 

... 



... 


959 

... 

• 7.533 

... 



Morind II ... 

... 



~ i 

... 

361 

... 

12423 




Tambhari I 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

ee. 

»3 


i 












i 

■ 

Tambhari II ... 




cam 

Me 

• a. 


49 

... 

3 

J 


Tambhari III ... 






... 

... 

4.. 

... 



Khardi I 

• •» 

... 

... 

... 


110 

... 

10,087 

... 



Khardi II ... 

•• 

... 

... 

Hi 

... 

... 


... 

... 



Bardi 

... 

... 


... 

•M 

... 

... 

... 

»»• 



Retari ... 

... 

••• 



»** 

... 

... 


•*• 


V 

Kachhar ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


*** 



Total 

*' 

••• 



... 

1,(549 


30 .S >3 

ee* 



Kali I 

... 


... 

... 

... 

18 

**e 

5* 

... 



Kali II 


... 


... 

- 

370 

... 

610 

•** • 



Morand I 

lea 

... 

... 


... 

99a 


6 , 861 

••* 



Moraod 11 ... 



... 


... 

227 

... 

9.493 

... 



Tambhari I ... 

... 


... 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 


• H 



Tambhari 11 ... 


... 

... 



eee 


>3 

4*. 


3 ■ 













Tambhari III ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

«#* 

- 

... 

•*» 



Khardi I 

... 

... 

... 


... 

109 

• »e 

7,819 

wt 



Khardi II 

... 

... 

... 

... 

»e. 

... 

... 

... 

Me 



Bardi 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*44 



Retari 




... 



*** 

... 




Total 

... 

... 

— 

... 


1,716 

... 

34.847 








■ ■ -r ■ 
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classed according to Soils , Positions, &c. —(Contd.) 


clast. 













land. 






Garden land. 



Grand 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Pathar. 

Khari. 

Without 

position. 

Khari. 

Total 

non-rice 

land. 

Bari 

irrigated. 

Khari. 

Bari 

unirrigat¬ 

ed. 

Khari. 

Total 

garden 

land. 

Abpashi. 

I I 

12 

»3 

14 

IS 

l 6 

17 


19 

2 o 

21 

22 

' 

23 

Acres. 

TAHSIL. 

Acres. 

—(Contd.) 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

.Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


... 


... 

... 

27 



•• 

... ) 
1 


a ..« 

37 


S> 

« 



653 

4 

... 

■ ... 

1 

4 

• 


657 

1 

. 

1,805 




10,297 

127 


... 


127 

... 

10,424 

15 

S. 7'8 


... 

... 

>8,'02 

235 


10 

... 

245 


18,747 

26 

I 

... 

... 


14 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


M 

... 

34 

... 



83 

... 



... 

... 

... 

*3 

... 

... 


8 


8 

... 




... 

... 

8 

~ 

4 , 7 2 i 


... 


14,918 

148 

vVGe 

I 

... 

149 

... 

>5,067 

21 

... 


12,836 


12,836 

5 ° 


4 

... 

54 


12,890 

18 

... 


13,840 


13,84^ 

6 

... 


... 

6 

... 

13,846 

19 

... 

... 

90 

... 

90 




... 

... 

... 

9 ° 

... 

... 


3 i 


3 i 

... 



... 

... 

... 

3 i 


12 , 33 ° 


26,805 


7‘,299 

57 ° 


'5 


58 s 

Gairmumki 

71,884 

n ... 774 

72,658 

.. 

... 


... 


70 

I 


... 

... 

I 


71 

... 

21 


... 


1,001 

86 

... 

... 

... 

86 

... 

1,087 

2 

99a 




8,845 

229 

... 

2 


231 

... 

9,076 

l6 

4,165 




13,884 

374 


2 


376 


14,260 

1 

as 

3 




3 

... 


... 


... 

" 

3 

... 

4 


... 


17 

I 


... 


I 

- 

18 

... 

... 


I 


1 

... 

... 





1 

... 

4,296 




12,224 

200 


1 


201 

... 

1 a,425 

22 

... 


10,638 


O 

"o\ 

U> 

00 

27 


... 

... 

27 

... 

10,665 

18 

... 

... 

10,001 

... 

10,001 

... 




... 

... 

10,001 

»7 


... 

1 

1 

28 


28 



*** 




28 


9,481 


30,668 


56,71a 

918 


5 

... 

923 

Gairmumkin 

57635 

1 _i_L. 

1 58,162 

1 


























ST A TE ME NT II-B .— Area in occupation 





Poiition 

Name 

of 

asses*- 

Soils. 


Bice land. 

Non-rice 

ment 

froup. 






Total 
rice land. 








Saman. 

Jhilan. 

Ekar. 

Saman. 

Khari. 

Sadharan. 

Khari. 

J 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 


8 

9 

10 










• 





Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 











KATOL 

f 

Kali I 

... 

... 

... 

... 


,8 

... 

a 7 

... 

| 

Kali II 

... 


... 

... 


82 

... 

544 


l 

Morand I 

... 


... 

... 

... 

298 

... 

3,355 



Morand II 


... 

... 

... 

... 

183 

**• 

5 , 9 '1 

... 


Tambhari I 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


32 

»•»• 

KONDHAtt 

Tambhari II .. 

Tambhari III ... 

t ... 

... 

... 

... 

R£' 

I 

... 

60 

... 

I 

Khardi I ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

85 

... 

7,472 



Khardi II 

•• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Bardi 

... 


... 

... 


... 


... 



Retari 






... 





Kachbar ... 


... 


... 

,,, 

... 


«.< 

... 



Total ... 

... 


... 

... 

657 


> 7 , 4 °i 

... 

f 

Kali I 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1,508 

... 

487 



Kali II 

... 

... 


... 


3.443 

... 

4 , 3 i 3 

,,, 


Morand I ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 , 73 i 

... 

3 2 ,965 


sc 

< 

Morand II 


... 


... 

... 

',533 

... 

43 - 28 ? 

... 

*4 

O 

5 

Id 

SC 

* 

OJ 

o 

to 

J 

< 

s 

Tambhari I ... 

Tambhari I! ... 

Tambhari III ... 

Khardi I 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

... 

479 


48' 

154 

32,872 


t* 

Khardi II ... 


... 


... 

... 

... 





Bardi ... 

... 



... 

... 

... 



... 


Retari 





... 

... 

... 



' 

Kaehhar 


... 


... 

... 




... 



Total 





> 2,695 


1,14,121 
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classed according to Soils, Positions, &c. —(Contd.) 


clasi. 








Abpashi. 

1 

Grand Total. 

Percentage. 

land. 

Garden land. 

Pathar. 

Khari, 

Without 

position. 

Khari. 

Total 
non¬ 
rice land. 

Bari 

irrigated. 

Khari. 

Bari 
un-irri* 
gated. 

Khari. 

Total 

garden 

land. 

11 

12 

1.3 

'4 

is 

l6 

•7 

18 

•9 

20 

SI 

22 

23 



• 











Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acr?s. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

(Acres. 

Acres. 


TAHSIL.- 

■*->(Concld 












9 

••• j 


... 

44 

... 

... 


... 

... 

««• 

44 

... 

87 




7'3 

28 




38 

!• 

74 t 

z 

989 




4,642 

«»3 


1 

... 

114 

... 

4.756 

7 

3,666 


... 


9,760 

•33 

... 

... 


>33 

... 

9,893 

l6 

6 


... 

... 

38 

... 


... 


... 


38 

*»e 

6'2 


... 

... 

123 

Ml 

... 



... 

... 

123 

••• 

... 


25 


25 

... 

... 





25 

Ml 

5,228 


... 


• 2,785 

67 


3 


70 


• 2.855 

10 

... 


' 5,926 

... 

15,926 

i 

12 

... 

2 

... 

»4 

... 

> 5-940 

*5 

... 


18,451 


•8,451 

2 


2 


4 

... 

> 8,455 , 

39 

... 


20 

... 

20 

... 


df- 



M( 

20 

... 

... 


2 

... 

2 



1 



... 

2 

*»• 

10,047 

.. 

34,424 


62,529 

355 

i 

8 

... 

363 


62,892 

• •* 











Gairmumki 

n ... S 37 










■ 



63,429 


19 


... 


2,014 

44 


... 


44 

- 

2,058 

X 

336 


... 

... 

8,092 

265 


5 


270 

... 

8,362 

3 

7,232 



... 

45.928 

944 


12 


956 

... 

46,884 

»7 

22,889 



... 

67,704 

1,017 


45 


1,062 


68,766 

35 

10 


... 


58 

... 

... 

... 

... 



58 


109 


... 


264 

1 

... 

... 


1 

in 

265 

• •• 



44 


44 

... 


... 




44 

II* 

• 8,959 


... 

... 

52,31° 

468 


•3 

... 

481 


52 , 79 ' 

•9 

... 


49.064 

... 

49,064 

92 


6 


98 

... 

49,162 

'7 

... 


50,249 


5°,249 

8 


2 


JO 

... 

50.259 

18 

... 


153 


•53 

... 

... 

... 



... 

'53 

... 

... 


‘57 

... 

•57 


Ml 

5 


5 

... 

162 

... 

49,554 


99,667 

... 

276,037 

2,839 


88 


2,927 


2,78,964 

1 - 











Gairmumkin 

... 3,785 













*. 81,749 
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STATEMENT II-B.—Area in occupation 






























29 

classed according to Soils, Positions, &c. —(Contd.) 


fla 3 S. 













land. 






Garden land, 


Abpashi. 

Grand 


Pathnr. 

Khari. 

Without 

position. 

Khari. 

1 

Total 

non-rice 

land. 

! 

Bari i 
irrigated. 

1 

1 

Khari. 

i 

1 

i 

i 

Bari 1 
unirrigat¬ 
ed. 1 

j 

1 

l 

Khari. 

i 

1 

• 1 

Total 

garden 

land, 

Total. 

. 


) J 

12 

>3 

14 

IS 

1 

16 

'7 

1 

iB | 

1 

1 

1 

19 i 

20 

21 

' 

22 

23 

Acres. 

TAHSlf- 

Acres. 

| 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

1 

A cres. 

Ayes. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


5 - 


... 

... 

933 


... 

. 

... 


... 

933 


42S 

i 

... . 1 
| 

1 

1 


4 . 4 S 2 

Or, 


... 

•• 

22 

> 

4,482 

7 





22,995 

7 1 


10 

... 

8. 

... 

23.193 

37 

7,639 


... 

... 

23.549 

35 

... 

17 

... 

52 

... 

23,655 

37 

35 

... 


... 

2.19 


... 

... 


“ 

... 

239 


230 


... 

... 

493 

... 



.. # 



402 

1 

... 


24 


24 




... 

... 

... 

24 

... 

2,211 




8,706 

'3 


iPtr 

’ 

17 

... 

8,764 

14 



l,2?2 

... 

1,282 


... 

1 t ik ¥ 



... 

1,282 

2 

... 


3^5 

.... 

325 

... 



... 

... 

... 

325 

1 

• M 


36 


36 



... 

... 

... 

... 

36 

... 



88 


88 


... 

a 33^} 




88 

... 

15>759 


*>755 


63,221 

141 

lr 

31 


172 

Gairmumkin 

63.513 | 

... 892 ! 

61,405^ 





59 

... 

... 

... 




59 


20 


... 

... 

442 

2 


1 


3 

... 

445 

1 

692 




4,898 

7 

... 

1 

... 

8 

•*« 

4.907 

14 

4,264 


... 

... 

16,990 

8 

• - 

3 


1 1 

... 

17,003 

40 

6 

" 

... 


47 

... 

... 


... 


... 

47 

... 

JS 

... 

... 


35 

... 








... 


63 

... 

63 

... 





... 

i 63 

- 

4,829 

... 

... 


14,598 

3 


1 

... 

4 


14,604 

3 S 



3,403 


3,403 

... 


... 

... 



3,403 




1,638 

... 

1,638 







1,638 

4 



4 

... 

4 

... 






4 

... 

... 


29 

... 

29 

... 




... 

- 

29 

... 

9,826 


5.137 


42,206 

1 

1. 

20 


6 


2 6 

Gairmumkir 

42,237 

463 

42,700 

*•• 
























STATEMENT II-B .— Area in occupation 


3 ° 


Position 


Name 

of 

assess¬ 

ment 

g*»up. 


« 1 

ft j 
£1 
H 




Soils. 


Kali I 
Kali li 
Morand I 
Morand II ■ 
Tambhari I 
Tambhari II 
Tambhari III 
Khardi I 
Khardi II 
Bardi 
Retari 
Kachhar 


Total 


Kali I 
Kali II 
Morand I 
Morand II 
Tambhari II 
Tambhari 111 
Khardi I 
Khardi II 
Bardi 
Retari 
Kachhar 


Total 


Kali I 
Kali II 
Morand I 
Morand It 
Wardi Morand 
Wardi I 
Wardi II 
Tambhari II 
Tambhari III 
Khardi I 
Khardi II 
Bardi 
Retari 


Total 


Rice land. 

Non-rice 

Saman. 

J hilan. 

Ekar. 

Total 
Rice land. 

Saman. 

Khari 

Sadharan. 

Khari. 

3 

* 

5 

6 

7 

■ 

8 

9 

10 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 








VMEER 



... 


39 

... 

77 

... 



... 


182 

—• 

579 

... 

7 



7 

788 


5.''5 

... 

47 

4 


5 ’ 

■85 


12,859 

... 


... 

... 


... 


3 

... 

... 

... 

i 




14 

••• 


... 

... 


... 

... 



32 

4 

... 

36 

25 

... 

8,008 

... 

... 

... 



;;; 


... 

... 

86 

8 


94 

8,9 


26,655’ 

e». 





J 2 


,63 


... 

... 


... 

180 


762 

... 

29 

2 


3 ' 

8s 1 


>*, 5 2 3 


77 

13 

3 

93 

l6l 


14,462 



... 

... 

... 



3 


49 

3 

6 

58 

34 


2,693 


S 

... 

... 

S 

... 


**• 

... 

I 

... 

... 

1 




... 

r6i 

.8 

9 

188 

>, 23 8 

1 

... 70,606 

: 

i 

j 

... 





'95 


323 





... 

721 


1,6.75 

... 

149 

12 


18 x 

4,207 

... 

17,071 


38 


l8 

56 

3*4 

... 

> 3 ’ 5 oi 


191 

48 

176 

4>5 

37 


431 


21 

14 

74 

log 

... 


... 


5 

3 

47 

55 

... 


... 

«V» 

... 






58 


... 

::: 

... 

... 

... 


40 

... 


1,083 

- 

404 

77 

1 

.135 

816 

5 . 5*4 

... 

34,102 

... 
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classed according to Soils, Positions <£fc.—(Contd.) 


class. 


land. 



Pathar. 


Khari. 


Without 

position, 


Khari. 


Total 

non-rice 

land. 


Bari 

irrigated. 



Bari 


Total 



Khari. 

un irrigat- 

Khari. 

garden 




ed. 


land. 




Abpashi. 


Grand Total. 


Percentage. 
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STATEMENT 1I-B.—Area m occupation 


Name 

of 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

froup. 

Soils. 

Position 

Rice land. 

N on-rice 


Sam an. 

J hi lan. 

! 

Ekar. 

i 

Total 
rice land. 

Saman. 

| 

Khari. [ 

1 

Sadharan. 

Khari. 

""" 




* 






i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Acres. 

j 

Acres. , 

i 

1 

Acres, i 

Acres. 

j 

Acres. 1 

i 

I 

1 

Acres. | 

Acres. 

Acres. 





. 


j 

1 

1 


UMRER 

r 

Kali 11 

8 

5 

3 ; 

16 

9 1 

... 

32 

.•4 


Morand I 

198 

12 

691 

279 

441 ; 

... 

2 , 4'3 



Morand II 

369 

67 

297 

fi 33 

607 , 


5,862 

... 


Wardi Morand 

264 

63 

337 

664 

32 

... 

820 


DC 

Ward! I 

40 

26 

265 

33 * 

1 



... 


Wardi II 

6 

■3 

112 

■3: 


... 


... 


Khardi I 





5 i 

... 

765 



Khardi II 



... 

... 

j 

... 


... 


Bardi 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... | 


... 


Retari 




... 

... 


... 


L 

Kachhar 

... 

... 


... 


... 

• ... 



Total 

78s 

186 

j 

i,o8 3 

3,054 

1,094 


9,892 

• •• 

r 

Kali I 



Jh 

»4 


32 


102 

• 44 


KaliU 

25 

9 

8 

42 

343 

... 

926 

... 


Morand I ••• 

329 

log 

■ 31 

569 

1,084 

... 

12,136 



Morand II 

132 

46 

163 

34 1 

87 7 


13,085 

4.4 

OC 

Wardi Morand 

599 

208 

816 

1,623 

89 

... 

1.237 

... 

:■ 

Wardi I 

■95 

06 

609 

960 

. • 


.. 


£ 

Wardi II 


■9 

121 

470 

... 

... 


44. 

p 

Khardi I 


... 

| 

... 

40 


1,483 

... 


Khardi II 


... 

1 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Bardi 


... 



.•« 

... 

... 

... 


Retari 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

Kachhar 

*** 





... 


»*» 


Total 

■, 3 ‘o 

487 

i 

2.208 

4,005 

3,365 

... 

28,969 

\ 

\ 

... 


Kali I 

2.39 


I 

240 

269 

j 

201 



Kali 11 

264 

36 

3 

3 o 3 

1,102 

1 

■,744 

• 44 


Morand 1 

475 

21 S 

j IOI 

79 i 

2 .573 

1 

9,92s 

.»* 


Morand II 

598 

63 

6S5 

■,346 

2,086 

j **• 

12,647 

44* 

, 

Wardi Morand 

966 

■73 

1,005 

2,144 

9 i 


1,120 

..4 

s i 

Wardi I 

227 

3 ° 

1 595 

852 

.. 

1 

... 

4.. 

si 

Wardi II 

■7 

1 6 

1 224 

247 


I 

.0 

.V. 

w 

Tambhari II 




... 

... 

1 

... 

..4 

> 

Khardi I 


1 

... 

... 

5 o 

... 

604 

.4. 


Khardi II 


! ... 

... 




r 



Bardi 


... 

... 




... 

..4 


Retari 

... 



... 



... 

... 


„ Kachhar 

*** 




... 


i 

!. . . 



Total 

2,786 

523 

j 

2,614 

1 

1 

S> 9 2 3 

6,171 

... 

26,24 ■ 

.44 
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S 4 , 9'9 

Gairmumkin ... 915 
55.834 
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STATE ME NT tl-B.—Area in occupation 


Position 


Name 

of 


moot 

8?oup. 


o 

cc 


« 

M 

06 

a 

tD 

U5 

S 

H 

tf- 

O. 


o 

H 


Soils, 


& 

*1 


vJ 

•< 

(- 

O 

H 


Kali II 
Morand I 
Morand II 
Wardi Morand 
Wardi I 
Wardi II 
Tambhari II 
Khardi I 
Khardi 11 
Bardi 
Retari 
Kachhar 


Total 


Umrer Municipal area 


Kali I 
Kali II 
Morand I 
Morand II 
Wardi Morand 
Wardi I 
Wardi II 
Tambhari I 
Tambhari II 
Tambhari III 
Khardi I 
Khardi II 
Bardi 
Retari 
Kachhar 


Total 


Kali I 
Kali II 
Morand I 
Morand II 
Wardi-Morand 
Wardi I 
Wardi II 
Tambhari I 
Tambhari II 
Tambhari III 
Khardi I 
Khardi II 
Bardi 
Retari 
Kachhar 


Total 


Rice land. 


Nen-ric* 


Sam&n. 

Jhilan. 

F.kar. 

Total rice 
land. 

Saman. 

Khari. 

Sadharan 

Khari. 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A^res. 

Acres. 

A?res. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

4 

22 

. fi6 
. *S2 

21 

1 

4 

6 

38 

21 

11 

6 

92 

262 

200 

59 

4 

32 

■54 

452 

242 

70 

37 

608 

221 

4' 

... 

72 

»<994 

3,140 

398 

Uli KEK 

l.i 

... 

... 


... 

10 


345 

... 

2SS 

1 

619 

954 

917 

... 

6,749 

j 

... 


■ 


9 













239 

3°9 

>,225 

s° 

356 

208 

530 

190 

52 

>4 

3 2 7 

240 

373 

1,908 

829 

3,354 

■3,597 


>,524 

9,416 

82,569 

■03,849 

4,006 

245 

356 

IM 

- 

1,360 

3,172 

504 

S 8 

1,262 

2.596 

1,805 

867 

2,730 

5,298 

2,499 

977 

290 j 
... 1 

31 

1 

lit 

1 l6 

5 

'3 

8 

■37 

5 

363 

... 

31,086 


1 

... 

... 

2 

*»* 


... 

... 

5,889 

'.399 

6,880 

14,168 

22,231 


233.051 

1 

*** 

239 
319 
■,934 
3.630 

2.943 

7>3 

109 

54 

410 

402 

7H 

281 

65 

. 

■ 

■ 4 

361 

1,578 

3,555 

2,761 

*,364 

240 

387 

2,705 

5,610 

7,312 

.3755 

'.538 

2,5'2 
>3.683 
43,29 > 
■9.493 
543 

1 

3 

2 

1.4 

3,38 i 

28,192 

222,998 

393,975 

7,100 

293 

5lo 

• a# 

5.672 

844 

3 

7 

21 J 

42 j 
93 ! 

1 

5.92s 

937 

3 

7 

2,673 


165,826 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*•* 

■6,413 

2,137 

9,769 

28,319 

82,201 


8^1.275 
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classed according to Soils, Positions, &c. —(Concld.) 











































STATEMENT 111.—‘Cropped area classified according to crops 



j 7 i«*$S M,o*8 | 65,070 30,919 12,504 34, * 5,394 *77,041 :*,J 7 © ? * 74 . 67 * I *,*49 .' 76 , 3*4 l *4,804 ) 194,250 37,647 9 ,- 94 * 4,969 33,814 *63,889 3,633 *60,156 
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(4) The prevalence of subletting, like nazarana, renders abortive any 

system of rental suspensions and remissions. Section 3 of the 
Tenancy Act recognises sub-tenants as one of the five classes of 
tenants and hence the Deputy Commissioner may order the 
remission or suspension of sub-rents, but if the sub-tenant has paid 
his sub-rent in advance and the receipient has spent the money, 
such an order is a dead letter and it can under no circumstances 
interfere with the arrangement between the sub-tenant and the 
saukar, from whom perhaps he has borrowed the money. 

(5) Subletting is a direct drag on agricultural improvement, as the culti¬ 

vator has no permanent interest in the land and aims only in 
making as much as possible during his short term of tenure. 


PART II.— ASSESSMENT. 
CHAPTER XII.— Operations of Settlement. 


64. Map correction operations, which were rendered• necessary' by the 
* . theory of Land Record work being much better than the 

^ ap correc ion. practice, were started in the season of 1910-11 under 

Mr. A. Sinclair Jones, Assistant Settlement Officer, who* remained either in 
direct of supervising charge until the end. He worked always one year in 
advance of the attestation parties. Despite what is someiimes said to the 
contrary, this .work proved very necessary, even in a district like Nagpur, which 
is much more developed than some. It is not merely that the record of changes 
in old cultivation since Settlement and the plotting of new cultivation, as ■ done 
by the very inferior stamp of patwari that the present rate of pay attracts, 
cannot be accepted as correct. Even if the work had been carefully done, the 
patwari was supplied only with a map on tracing-cloth, which makes exactness 
an impossibility, as the cloth not only stretches but stretches unevenly. In the 
new arrangements the use of such cloth is abolished, except for the copy of the 
map which is folded into the patwari's copy of the Settlement record and is 
used only for reference and not as a basis of survey. For his annual field work 
he is being supplied with a map on stout unstretchable drawing-paper, backed 
and bound so as to make it last for several years without renewal. Experiment 
in a few circles has shown that this form of map is suitable. Small original 
errors too had to be corrected. It is unwise in a district like Nagpur to neglect 
small errors in the map, even though they are so insignificant as not to affect 
appreciably the rent of a holding, for the map is the foundation not only of the 
assessment system but also of the record of rights and, if a small error in the 
area of a fie’d is neglected for some time and subsequently corrected, the 
man affected is apt to make the apparent loss of area in his land the grounds 
for a quarrel with his neighbour, whom he accuses of encroachment. In one 
case a man who puts himself forward as a leader of the people based a civil suit 
for the possession of his neighbour’s orange-garden on an error of mapping at 
last Settlement. Another ground for map-correction was that, as old fallow is 
now assessed, uncuhivable areas, which are exempted, have to be shown accu¬ 
rately on the map, which was not previously done. Since Settlement there 
have been many acquisitions for public purposes, roads, railways, etc. The 
lands, as shown on the map, have been carefully compared with the original 
proceedings and old roads and railways have been similarly checked. In 
consultation with the Divisional Forest Officer all boundaries between villages 
and Government forest have been verified and the maps, revenue or forest, 
corrected where necessary. In cases the forest cut-lines have been revised by 
the Forest Department, where they were found to be wrong. It is only in rare 
instances that the differences discovered are material, but to save future dispute 
between villagers and forest subordinates it is well to aim at as great exactness 
as possible. A special register of forest discrepancy cases has been prepared 
as a ready guide to trace the original proceedings, if disputes should arise in 
future. Where traverse points were too far apart, some sub-traverse work was 
done but to render the rather amateur survey work of the patwari more reliable 
a really comprehensive scheme of sub-traverse, much more than could be done 
in the time available, is advisable and should be carried out, when funds permit. In 
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the office seasons areas were recalculated throughout. This, though not necessary 
iri all cases, is a much more satisfactory method of working than that of plus and 
minus adjustments. Survey-marks are now in good order. Malguzars have 
been encouraged for durability’s sake to make them of brick and mortar or of 
one long stone securely embedded in the ground. 

* 5 - Attestation and inspection commenced in December 1911 and 
was completed in March 1915 The programme of 
work was:— 

Worlr. 

... The Nagptir Tahsil 

The Saoner Tahsjl and the Ranitek Tahsil, 
excluding the irrigatfon area. 

... The western or non-rice portion of the 
Qmrer Tahsil and the Katol Tahsil. 

... The eastern or rice portion of the Umrer 
Taihsil and the Irrigation Group of the 
Ramtek Tahsil. 

Work was started with 40 Inspectors, excluding the map-correction party. 
Soon the number was increased to 60 and remained at the figure until the end 
of attestation, when the staff was gradually reduced, as'work decreased. It was 
the invariable rule that the inspections of the Party Officer and the Settlement- 
Officer should follow as soon as possible after the Inspector had finished his- 
attestation. The interval was usually only a few days. This is the most satis¬ 
factory way of working, for if the Inspector or Party Officer knows that hi^ 
immediate superior is just on his heels and that he will be called on to re-do bad 
work at once, his outturn is better and his standard of accuracy higher. 

66 . An endeavour was made to interest the malguzars and tenants in the 
Apathy Of people towards operations but it proved very up hill work. No one who 
the Settlement. has not visited the villages as I haye done can realize 

the utter apathy with which the people regard the Settlement operations. rot 
this there are many reasons. The chief is that rents and revenue are so very 
low compared with what they were in Maratha days and with what they might 
Well be now and the people know so well Government’s ideas on the subject 
of moderation in assessment, that the revision of- payments is not a matter 
which it is worth while to take an interest in. It is amazing to find how' 
many men are unable to state off-hand what their rent is, and in questioning 
people whose villages had been recently announced, I found that, even when 
large enhancements had been imposed, they did not know their revised rents. 
If rents were a serious item in the budget, the tenants would know th'fcm all 
right. Nobody ever heard of an English farmer who could not remember his 
rent. One malguzar, who a few weeks after announcement complained that 
“ the fraction of assets taken as revenue " in his village was high, was unable to 
state how the resettlement had affected him financially. It therefore required 
little cross-examination to get him to admit that he had been tutored to use the 
phrase and that he did not know what it meant. As is shown below, it is doubt¬ 
ful if the expression really has a meaning at all. More interest is shown in the 
operations of Settlement as a revision or the record of right than as a revision oj 
the assessment, for while the persons who spoke to me during the field work 
about the pressure of their rents could be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
applications regarding right ran into thousands. The man who presents his 
complaint on the spot has to be carefully watched, or the Settlement Officer 
would soon find himself in a position analogous to that of the charitable individual, 
who is ready to give alms to any begger who solicits them. There is, for 
instance, the petitioner who thinks it better on the whole to allow a Settlement 
subordinate, seeking to make a little money as a petition-writer, to engineer & 
complaint for him, even though he knows he will get nothing from the Settle¬ 
ment Officer and there is the ingenious gentleman who, when his baseless com¬ 
plaint is rejected in the morning, changes his clothes, puts on a red pagti f for a blufe 
and serves up his grievance in a revised form in the evening. But again apdthj 


Programme of inspection. 

Season. 

191 i-iaf 
1911-13 

1913-14 

* 914-15 



Was a serious hindrance to the work. Although in every village in the district 
I have collected the tenants under a tree and asked them, if they had any 
representations to make about the record, the contents of which they had ample 
tfleans and time to find out during the Inspector’s attestation and the Assistant 
Settlement Officer’s inspection, it cannot be pretended that the records are 
perfect. There are many defects which cannot be removed, unless the people 
avail themselves of the opportunity given them of speaking out. 1 hus, to quote 
only one type of case, if a man is recorded as an ordinary tenant and nobody 
disputes the entry, I have no means of guessing that the malguzar contends he 
is a trespasser or not the lawful heir of the previous tenant In a case like this 
one malguzar objected 2 years after the village had been inspected and a year 
after it had been announced. I have seen too civil suits filed, under .Section 83 
of the Land Revenue Act for the correction of the record, which obviously must 
succeed but which would never have had to be filed, had the plaintiff only 
represented the matter at inspection. There is of course the man . who is 
frightened to speak before the villagers, because he knows his case, is false. 
He prefers to trump up a case at head-quart 5 rs or when my^camp has moved on, 
but pu*e slackness must be held responsible for most of the belated petitions. 
It is the habit of the country to delay action until the last day of limitation and if 
1 had conducted the operations of this Settlement in the unmethodical way that 
the pegple evidently wanted them done, they could easily have # been made tri 
extend over eight seasons instead of four. Ignorance cannot, be pleaded as an 
excuse for this dilatoriness, for among the worst of offenders in this respect are 
pleaders, retired judical officers and habitual litigants. One has to deal with 
such conduct with a firm hand for the double reason that most application? mace 
after inspection are false and that the operations cannot be delayed through such 
carelessness. Another reasbri for the apathy I complain of is that Settlement 
procedure is Somewhat too arduous for the average Nagpuri, especially the 
malguzar who lives in the city. Village inspection, if property dohe, involves 
much more hard walking and exposure to the sun than he can stand. One 
cannot help sympathizing with him shrinking from exercise to which he is unequal 
but to curtail field inspection would be to invite the scamping of work by the 
subordinate staff, an error to which they are prone enough by nature already, ana 
would weaken the belief, which the villagers at present undoubtedly have, that the 
superior staff have done their best to learn something about the land. 1 he 
absentee prefers, and apparently it does not offend his canons of courtesy, that 
should be met in the village by a Rs. ro underling and that he should come at 
his leisure to my house, full of strange excuses, and that I should hark bac» to 
the affairs of his village when I have probably gone on to the work of another 
tahsil. There are a few absentees however whose sense of politeness always made 
them appear at my inspections and from them and from the resident malguzars and 
tenants one can learn much, not so much by questioning but by cross-questioning 
and by trying to draw some conclusion out of conflicting answers. As t e 
Settlement system is based on determining the relative and not the absolute va u 
of soils, this cross-questioning is useful and is indeed the only reliable source o. 
information for fixing soil factors, for there are too many sources of error an ^ 
difference in crop experiments, as at present conducted, to make them of any use 
in practice. 

67. It is the cry nowadays that malguzars are not consulted enough at 
Malguzars said not to be Settlement and that the system employed is mcom- 
eonsuited enough. prehensible to them. These contentions are wortn 

examining. The puzzle often is, as shown above, to find the malguzar. If 
he deliberately avoids or through slackness or for any other reason omits to 
attend my inspection, of which he has had full warning, I cannot postpone the 
work until, if ever, he cares to appear or his presence can. be secured by a 
summons or a warrant. The expression deliberately avoids ’used above is 
an emendation of the original text introduced at the request of a malguzar who, 
contrary to the usual rule, has often been of assistance in the Settlement. r,ven 
if the malguzar’s presence is secured, be is probably a money-lender and, to use 
a metaphor which is current in the district, the only crop he knows, anything 
about is compound interest. If he is an agriculturist and could give usefu 
information, if he would, he thinks it part of the game to try and deceive the 
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Settlement Officer. Recently one malguzar of standing, whose Tillages had 
all been announced, having taken an assurance from me that nothing he then 
said could affect his assessments, prefixed to some interesting details about his 
cultivating profits the remark “ You need never expect to hear the truth from qs 
at your inspections. It is not our nature to tell it. ” Another malguzar sitting 
by acquiesced in the sentiment and amplified it by tales of what had been said 
at the inspection of his own villages in this and other districts. This is 
however rather a crude way of stating the case. Personally 1 never object to 
any misstatement or understatement told me at inspection, provided 1 am not 
expected to believe it, and nobody expects me to believe the stories I hear. It 
"is like a deal in the market. The cultivator, malguzar or tenant, is about to 
buy the use of the land, so to speak, for twenty years; he is therefore eloquent 
about its defects and silent on its merits, just as if he were bargaining f° r a 
bullock. In the Katol Tahsil I have often pointed out to the people the 
anomaly that, though according to their accounts there are onty two 
kinds of soils, that which is .so retentive of moisture that the crops 
rot and. that which is -so shallow that the corps wither, still they 
are ready t<j pay evef rising prices for it. One has to accept the statements 
put forward not at their face value but in the spirit in which they are offered 
and malguzars and I have often smiled together, once announcement is safely 
past, at the argument^ raised at inspection. This procedure, though somewhat 
annoying when <5ne is hustling to finish the work of a tahsil beiore rtie'set 
in of the monsoon, is the best to be expected and one has to bear with it, for 
it will be long before the large body of the malguzars develop enough public 
spirit to be of any real direct help to the Settlement Officer and, even if the 
spirit were there, the absentee, who sees his village once a year to collect 
rents or who perhaps has not seen it since last Settlement or since the grant of 
proprietary rights, has not the requisite knowledge to be of assistance in any of 
the operations of Settlement. 

68. The second argument was discussed by the Government of India, when 

confirming Sir R. Craddock’s Settlement. Land valua- 
ompexityo system. {j on j g no ^ an eaS y m3 tter and unless it .is to be done 

absolutely arbitrarily, there must be some degree of complexity and though 
simplifications have been introduced into the Central Provinces system, as 
experience has shown them feasible, more could be done, were the landmrds, 
instead of throwing the whole burden of rent-fixation on the Settlement Officer, 
willing and able to give the help which is due from them, but I find more readi- 
ne^ to criticise after the operations than to help during them. 

69. Land has been valued on the usual soil-unit system of bringing all 
The soil-unit system a suit- soils to a common denominator. The theoretical merits 

*bk instrument. or f au ]t s of this system, which have often been discussed 

before, are not of practical interest in the Nagpur District, where the raising of 
rents to a fair[leve! at one Settlement is out of the question and where rents of 
Rs, 3 an acre are fixed that might be Rs. 15 and of Re. 1 that might be R.s. 4. 
In such circumstances over-elaboration is a mistake and the system is a suitable 
instrument for the purpose on hand. 

70. As suggested by Sir R. Craddock in paragraph 410 of his Settlement 

report, land has been classed in the gaon, har or siv 

zone, acccording as it lies near, moderately near or far 
away from the village site, in other words, convenience of situation has been 
made a factor of valuation. Allowance for damage by animals, locally called 
ran, has also been made by adapting the zones so as to lessen the valuation 
of the affected lands. This system too has obvious theoretical defects and the 
arranging of zones is often a very difficult matter, but in a country where the 
population is much concentrated into local centres its merits much exceed its 
defects, and if I had not been directed to adopt it, my talks with such cultivators 
as take an intelligent interest in the work would have suggested something 
similar. 

71. Another modification is that, whereas at the last Settlement old fallow 

within holdings was exempted in fixing deduced rents, it 
! ' ov ’ **—has now been assessed. The basis of the old exemption. 
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,which was in accordance with Maratha practice, is not clear and the 
principle was open to several objections, the chief of which is that it taxed 
industry, for the man w'ho cultivated his holding fully paid a much higher rent 
than the man who was content to leave much fallow and besides nowadays 
much land is left fallow' for the sake of the sub-rent it brings in as grazing land. 
Also almost everywhere in the district the demand is for land and not tor 
cultivators, and the exemption of old fallow helps to confirm the lazy man in 
possession to the detriment of the more energetic members of the community. 
Besides, as cultivation progresses, rents with such exemptions tend to become 
very uneven over the cultivated area, and much of the inequality found at this 
Settlement can be traced to the exemption of old fallow at last. In the first 
year’s work an elastic system of assessing old fallow was adopted but afterwards 
all was taken into consideration in fixing deduced rents, except uncultivable 
ar'eas classed as ghair rnumkin . 

72. In rent fixation the old idea of giving margins freely to poor men and 
Class of tenant with refer- assessing rich men to the full ©r nearly the full deduced 
ence to relaxation, rent ^33 been abandoned for the double reason, that, like 

the exemption of old fallow, it taxed industry and that it was universally 
misconstrued. The popular idea, which 1 have found it impossible to dispel 
and which cropped up in the local press as late as May ipf 5, is that what was 
taken'off the poor man was added to the rich and that non-agriculturists were 
specially penalized for mistaking their vocation by being more severely assessed 
than was strictly permissible under the rules. This was never done. The 
deduced rent was never exceeded except in rare cases, as laid down in Article 216 
of the Code. Because, how'ever, the principle was wrong and because It was 
misunderstood, I took early permission to abandon it except in special cases, 
such as those of widows, orphans and cripples. Leniency to such persons can 
be objected to by no one Instructions received towards the end of the Settle¬ 
ment regarding margins limited my freedom of action but in no case has a man 
been assessed above the deduced rent on the village rate because he has an 
extraneous source of income. The results of rent fixation however lend colour 
to the current misconception, for the enhancement on poor men is less than 
on the better off. The reasons are several. In the poorer tracts existing 
rents were found as a rule higher than in the richer ones, hence the enhancement 
now effected is less. Also the zone classification gives a fairer valuation to 
the well situated lands which are often held by substantial men and the tendency 
of last Settlement was to underclass the best soils. Lastly, the Maratha policy 
of exploiting the Kunbi and favouring the Brahmin had left too deep an impress 
on the district to be obliterated at last settlement. Hence many Brahmins 
now find their rents severely enhanced, because a man’s rent is now fixed on 
the same principles, be he a BVahmin or a Mahar. 


73. Another modification of procedure that is worthy of note is that in the 
Simplification of English middle of the Settlement a change was introduced in the 
records - preparation of the English statistics and records. The 

old plan of having separate statistics and notes, for the rent-rate and assessment 
stages was abandoned in favour of having one set of figures contained in 
a mahalwar assessment statement, which is submitted incomplete with the rent- 
rate report and complete with the assessment report and all notes by the 
Settlement Officer and remarks by superior officers are written continuously 
in one place. The English record for each village is now therefore in one 
compact whole instead of being scatterred over the printed volumes of annexures 
to the Settlement Report and the manuscript volumes of mahalwar assessment 
statements and raiyatwari abstracts. The new procedure, which Settlement 
Officers had long been desiring, of combining the rent-rate and assessment 
stages in one report was introduced almost at the end of the operation and was 
used in only three groups of this district. 


74. Brunswiga calculating machines were also introduced into the 
statistical branch. This experiment has been reported 
on separately. 


Calculating machines. 
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75- 


Announcement. 


The announcement of the revised Settlement has been done by selected 
Assistant Settlement Officers under the supervision of 
myself, as soon as sanction has been received. Changes 
happening between the time of inspection and announcement have been brought 
on to the village papers by the patwaris working under their Revenue Inspectors 
and an Assistant Settlement Superintendent and checked by the announcing 
Assistant Settlement Officer, who worked on the usual plan from central camps. 
After giving out the new rents and revenue, the Assistant Settlement Officer 
read over the revised wajib-ul-arz in presence of the assembled people and settled 
its final form and at the same time made the revised kotwari arrangements in 
cqnsultation with the district authorities and the police. As soon as each group was 
announced, the second copy was at once prepared by the patwaris in office and the 
records bound and deposited with the Deputy Commissioner. The only branch of 
announcement in which there has been any delay is the distribution of rent certifi¬ 
cates to absentee tenants. Many have been kept long pending for the reaspn that 
the recipients did not take enough interest in the Settlement to be present at 
announcement or to comply-with a‘notice to go to the Settlement office to 
receive them. 


CHAPTER XIII.-— Standard for the Fixation of Rents. 

76. It is flot an easy matter to determine what standard should guide 'one 

in the fixation of rents. There are several available but 
nee basis impossible. a u unsa tj s f ac t or y The fj rs t ; s the evidence of prices. 

As shown by Sir R. Craddock in paragraph 6 of Mr. Moss King’s letter 
No. 918—XI-4-197, dated the 20th November 1911, to the Secretary of the 
Government of India, Revenue and Agriculture Department, in which permission 
was asked for the commencement of the resettlement, price considerations alone 
justify an enhancement of rents by 300 per cent over the level of those of the 30 
years’ Settlement. There is every ground for believing that these old rents were 
not excessive, for under them the district flourished and cropping expanded. But 
prices are always a very misleading guide, for there are many factors in the problem 
which have to be considered, cost of cattle, cost of labour, cost of living, the under¬ 
statement of rents fifty years ago, facilities of markets and even if all these dis¬ 
turbing elements can be exactly allowed for, an impossible task, I have yet to learn 
that the real rent of land must necessarily vary in direct proportion to the value 
of produce. In fact the experience of this district is all in the opposite direction. 
Sub-rents and leases of home-farm are the only real rents in the district in the 
sense, that, though excessive, they are the only ones which vary with varying 
conditions and they do not fluctuate in direct ratio with prices. Besides any 
rents which might be proposed in the light of price considerations in this district 
would be so heavy as to stagger the people, who would be suddenly called on to 
pay several times their present rents. To this assertion there is one important 
limitation. The more energetic section of the community, who are at present 
paying, say, Rs. 20 in rents and Rs. 200 in sub-rents, would not pay anything 
more, for their total payments at present represent a full rent, but the larger and 
weaker portion of the cultivators and tenure-holders would be overwhelmed. 
Price considerations have therefore to be abandoned. 

77. A second standard for rent fixation may be borrowed from the critics 
Standard of moderation °f Government. To mention the late Mr. Romesh 

advocated by critics too severe Chandra Dutt’s criticism of the land revenue policy or 
<or u **' the Central Provinces is perhaps rather out of place, as 

his arguments were answered by the Government of India in their Resolution of 
1902 and also when reviewing the report of Sir R. Craddock’s Settlement, but I do 
so because it is the most formal and best known attack on the Settlement policy 
and because it still supplies the writers to the local press with ideas. His idea 
apparently was that according to old Hindu Law and the practice of other parts 
of India, where rents are real and not fanciful, the landlord's share should be 
one-sixth of the gross produce and Government’s one-twelfth, though the 
intervention of the landlord is an English idea. Applying this standard to the 
cotton crop alone, which is the only one of which a more or less exact estimate 
of gross outturn can be gained, one gets the following results. The assets 
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assumed for the whole district, excluding siwai income and sums paid directly 
into the treasury for suburban land, are just on twenty-four lakhs, on ' 

excepting fruit and vegetables, is the most valuable crop but it covers only 
quarter of the cropped area. Yet statistics collected from the market ot the 
•average produce and the average price for the years 1911 to 1914 show, at er 
making allowance for cotton that comes into the Nagpur markets from outside t e 
district and for Nagpur cotton which goes to outside markets and for the sma 
quantity that does not pass through any market, that the standard justi es 
assets of at least 16 lakhs for cotton alone, or about two-thirds of the tota. 
Besides, as has been shown repeatedly, rents based on gross produce are open o 
many objections, the most obvious of which is that they are a tax on industry. 
Apparently I should have come within Mr. Dutt’s canons of moderation it I had 
fixed rents of Rs. 50 and over per acre on orange gardens instead of sums w ic 
run up to about Rs. 5, except when old Maratha rents are higher and are 
retained. A curious development of the old Hindu idea was brought to- notice 
by the announcing Assistant Settlement Qfficer. Before him a Brahmin ot 
Nagpur argued that I should consider as the gross produce tbe sub-rent he could 
succeed in getting from the actual cultivator and should fix his rent at one-sixt 
of that amount. He was however adopting, or rather distorting, only much 
of the old custom as suited his case, for when Government .took a sixth o t e 
gros^ produce, there was no room for middlemen like himself. 

78. Another criticism which might be taken to provide a standard for rent 

fixation appeared during the course of the resettlement m 
standard taken from leases one Q { local papers. It was implied that the malgu- 

of home-farm also too severe. ^ ^ ^ of wl?at tenants could pay and 

that rent fixation by the Settlement Officer was a mistake. This criticism has 
in part been answered in the chapter on rents. Most malguzars in this district 
are quite unfit to fix rents, as they seldom, if ever, visit their villages and by set 

policy, to minimize revenue enhancement, they refrain from doing so. I he only 

payments thev fix with the cultivators are the leases of home-farm land, whic 
do not affect the “ assets ” on which the revenue of the village is assessed. 1 
I were td accept as fair the valuation they put in their home-farm from y ear to 
year, as they lease it to cultivators, the revenue of this district would jump from 
about ten lakhs to somewhere about forty instead of to the Rs. 14,60,600, to 
which it has now been assessed. It has been shown however that these annua 
leases of home-farm are more than a true rent of the land but, even if they e 
reduced to what is a proper market figure, the enhancement they indicate is ar 
beyond what is practicablitat one resettlement. 

All the above guides must therefore be rejected as much too severe to be 
adopted.' 

79. In fixing rents I have been guided by the following considerations. 

Payments, except for one small enhancement twenty years 
Principles followed. ag ' have virtua iiy stagnated, taking the district as a 

whole and allowing for the increase of cultivation, for 50 years and in many 

individual cases for longer. Even now after revision there are tenants whose 

rents are lower than they were before the commencement of British rule. , n 
the interval roads and railways have spread all over the district and linked it 
with the world market, prices are a great deal higher than they were, cropping 
has expanded, the country has had a long spell of settled Government and a 
series of recorded agricultural and meteorological statistics show that the stabi¬ 
lity of the agriculture of the district, though subject to up and downs, is much 
greater than that of most parts of India. On the other side of the account t e 
standard of living of the people has risen and is still rising, and hence their 
necessary expenses are up, the price of cattle is greater and wages ha.ve increas¬ 
ed. It is useless, as is sometimes done, to try and balance the two sides ot t e 
account by theoretical calculations of each item and to speculate on the net 
profits of cultivation of that most misleading personage, the average cultivator, 
when there is at hand very clear evidence what the net result is. f he price 
which people pay for tenant holdings has risen greatly and is now at least twice 
as large a multiple of the rent for a rent-paying field as would be obtained in 
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England for a free-hold. This is reflected in the increasing price paid for 
villages, especially where the home-farm is large. Sub-rents are roughly doilble 
what they were twenty years ago. Unless therefore one is to arrive at the 
absurd deduction that year by year the people of the district are throwing good 
money after bad, the only conclusion is that the net result of the calculation is a 
big increase in the profits of cultivation and in the rental value of land. Further, it 
has been shown that the malguzars have adopted certain very simple and 
effective methods for preventing this increase of rental value affecting the 
“assets ” of the. village. It has also been demonstrated that the best of the real 
cultivators are day by day paying more heavily for the land they cultivate without 
havjng the protection and security of tenure which the law designs for them and 
that their payments go into the pockets of a growing class of middlemen tenure- 
holders, mostly idlers, and that in fact the state of affairs contemplated by the 
Government of India in paragraph 29 of their Resolution of 1902 has been reach-' 
ed :— 

“Experience has shown that excessive leniency of the kind in question (*. e. 
of the Government demand) re-ac 4 s prejudicially upon the industry of the 
agricultural classes, while it encourages the transfer of the soil to money-landers 
and middlemen, who swallow the profits intended for the cultivators, and reduce 
the latter fo a condition resembling serfdom.” 

In this district*however it is not so much a case of the transfer of land'to 
middlemen as of the original agriculturist degenerating into a middleman. 

• If rents were full, Government would get its fair share of the growing wealth 
of the district, there would be no room for the middlemen and the cultivators 
would hold land under the protection the law desires to give them and could 
be effectively relieved by any suspension of rents and revenue which bad seasons 
may render necessary. To bring rents to a proper standard is however impos¬ 
sible at one Settlement. All that can be done is to make a little less wide the 
interval between statutory and real rents and how much it is safe to do at once 
is the great problem before the Settlement Officer. It is not a matter that can 
be settled on any theoretical grounds but only by examination of the conditions 
of individual villages ar.d the varying circumstances of the different tracts into 
which this very heterogeneous district falls. Percentages give a very misleading 
standard by which to judge enhancements. In the first place such a criterion must 
always be wrong, for the important point is not by what proportion a man’s rent is 
increased but by what proportion his net income is reduced and it is precisely in the 
parts of the district where, measured by the standards of rupees per acre and of 
incidences, rents appear highest that the people think s<i little about them that 
they often cannot state them off-hand. Secondly, if a man’s statutory rent is 
only a small fraction of his total rental payments, if, to quote an actual, though 
extreme, case, he is paying Rs. 4-4-0 rent and Rs. 200 sub-rent, it is doubly wrong 
to look at the percentage enhancement of his rent, because any increase in rent is 
likely to be accompanied, ceteris paribus , by an equal decrease in the amount he 
is ready to offer as sub-rent and the total payment remains the same, 1. e., no 
enhancement is effected at all but only a transfer from the sub-rental to the rental 
account.. The rent of the man quoted above was raised to Rs. 9 or by 112 per 
cent but his total payments rose at very most by about 2 per cent. Thirdly, if 
rents are only a small part of what they might be, a large percentage enhancement 
means much less than it would, had rents been full when last revised. Fourthly, 
in this district many holdings, especially in the Umrer Tahsil, are held on pepper¬ 
corn sums, the relics of a much less developed stage of society and if they are 
raised to or towards the prevailing average, the percentage enhancement of the 
village or group as a whole is much increased. I have therefore in proposing rates 
paid little attention to how the results will work out in percentages, except when 
the orders of my superior officers have limited my freedom of action. In 
individual groups the points that have been looked to are the'genera! circumstances 
of the community, the condition of agriculture, the demand for land, as indicated 
by the amounts obtained in sales, sub-leases, or nazarana and the size of the 
payment in relation to the size of the holding. Each of these four considera¬ 
tions may be touched on shortly. The first may be illustrated from Dongartal. 
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Much of the cultivation there is new and the Gonds, who hold it, are woodmen 
rather than agriculturists. They have not the intense affection for a particular 
field which characterizes the dweller of the plains. If a season is bad or there 
is an epidemic or thev see a ghost, they will abandon a holding to which a 
Hindu in the more developed parts will cling on very natural grounds of 
sentiment, even though it is much more in his interest financially to get rid of 
it. In such a tract much rental enhancement is inadvisable, even though it may 
be fully justified on theoretical grounds. The rates adopted therefore aimed 
chiefly at levelling up low payments to the standard of the higher ones, for it 
was found that much of the best established cultivation was held on very small 
traditional rents. Another illustration may be taken from the open parts of tjie 
Ramtek Tahsil. Rents were very low and much land is held by tenure-holders, 
who live on the difference between rents and sub-rents, supplemented perhaps by 
a little casual labour. Considerable enhancement was clearly called for. The 
second point may be illustrated from many of the villages in the Umrer lahsil. 
It was frequently found that tenants had escaped very lightly at last Settlement, 
because their cultivation was very slack and mach of their land was under old fallow. 
The ingrease of cropping within the occupied area has some rimes beep over 100 
per cent and frequently ranges from 30 to 50 per cent. It thus required a very 
large enhancement to raise rents even to the pressure per cropped acre of last 
Settlement and the distribution of the enhancement was vfery. uneven, because 
the Variations of pressure in existing rents were great. The thifd consideration 
applies to some of the villages in Katol, where rents, though higher than in the 
rest of the district, are, with reference to the value of land, little more than what a 
recent Deputy Commissioner of the district described them as, registration fees. 
The fourth point has to be considered in some of Umrer villages, where P.s. 2 for 
20 acres of good land or Rs. 20 for 60 acres are not very unusual types of rent. 
On the other hand, there are places where rents are already relatively high and 
holdings large. One has there to consider seriously how much of the leeway it 
is safe to make up at one step. 

One has more or less to feel one’s way at first, but gains confidence as one 
sees how new rents are accepted at announcement. Thus when it was found in 
the Nagpur Tahsil that scattered plots, the property of Government though 
escheat for want of heirs, which were sold in malik-makbuza right, fetched on 
an average over 486 acres 63 times the unrevised and 43 times the revised 
assessment, though they were sold not revenue-free but subject to the annual 
payment of the assessment, and the other assessments in the tahsil were made 
on exactly the same lines, one could confidently say that the revised rents 
were neither excessive nor moderate, but, judged by the evidence of the relation 
between purchase-price and annual payment prevailing in most other parts of 
the world, extremely low. In the work of succeeding seasons the enhancements 
proposed were larger, but in cases, as in Katol and Umrer, were reduced by the 
Financial Commissioner, who fixed a percentage limit for the group enhancement. 
In Katol it was found at announcement that the auction price of escheated plots 
Avas 45 times the revised assessment fixed on them, though most of such areas 
were small and undesirable and in cases the bids were not true competition ones. 


80. The enhancements imposed in the different 

Enhancement effected. , 

tansils are :— 


Tahsil. 

Period. 

! 

Mali k- 
makbuza. ! 

Absolute- 
occu pancy. 

Occupancy. 

Superior 

ordinary. 

Pure 

ordinary. 

All 

tenants. 

Revised 

incidence; 

1 

2 

3 

l 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



I Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Re. a, p. 

Rs- a. p. ' 

Rs. a. p. | 


r 

Before Settlement 

1 5 1 

• > 5 

1 0 6 

I 0 7 

0 14 6 

1 0 4 

1 

N«KP lir —4 

[ 

After Settlement 

228 

1 lo 7 

1 6 8 

1 4 a 

1 2 a 

1 6 0 

i 

5 - -98 

1 

1 

l 

Increase per cent 

65 

44 

38 

22 

26 

35 

1 

J 
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ST At E ME NT V/II.—Siwai income. 


Assessment Group. 

Amount at 
former 
Settlement. 

Amount now 
ascertained. 

Amount as 
sanctioned. 

Remarks. 


2 

3 

4 

5 






ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Nagpur Tahsil, 







Takalghat 





■ 

saa 

1,076 

1.071 


Kauras 





2,924 

5,635 

4,868 


Bori 

... 


... 


1,124 

i ,593 

1,456 


Koradlh ... 





1.78s 

3,403 

3 ,no 

Warora ... 





544 

909 

770 

Nagpur .»« 





883 

1,563 

M 99 


Suburban ... 

... 


... 


416 

• 418 

418 





Total 


8,198 

' 4,697 

13,192 




Saoner Tabsil. 







Uparwahi 


- 


... 

378 

688 

669 


Baregaon ... 

»*. 



... 

7 2 5 

838 

7'3 


Kal mesh war 


... 



774 

1,562 

i ,444 


Saoner 




... 

2,139 

2.879 

2,749 





Total 

... 

4,016 

5,967 

5,575 




Ramtek Tahsil. 







Parseoni .. 

... 

... 



707 

1,078 

’,030 


Bhiugarh ... 

... 



... 

1,466 

2,463 

2,364 


Dongartal.. 

...! 

... 



2,140 

5 , 46 o 

5,005 


Chacher ■■ 


... 


... 

873 

i ,743 

>,705 


Kodamendhi 

. 

ifejs 


... 

844 

1,633 

! ,530 


Ramtek ... 


•• 



1.143 

1,843 

1,650 


Bareja 







... 


Irrigation . 

... 


... 


460 

1,484 

1,439 





Total 

- 

7,633 

1 5,703 

' 4,723 




Katol Tahsil. 







Narkher ... 


... 

..e 


i, 43 ° 

2,147 

3 , 1'4 


Thari-raoni 




... 

1,224 

2,590 

2,571 


Sawargaon 

... 



... 

1,280 

2,757 

2,748 


Katol 



... 

... 

943 

2,943 

2,742 


Kondhali ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,071 

4,761 

4 . 7 °' 





Total 

... 

6,948 

15,198 

14,876 




Umrer Tahsil. 







Sir si 

... 




875 

3,412 

3,384 


Thana 





6,720 

16,427 

16,054 


Makardliokr; 

... 













454 

1,581 

i ,574 


Titur 














909 

2.942 

2 , 9^5 


Taoli 





401 

1,288 

3 »I 70 
















2,551 

4,481 

4 222 


Umrer 

... 




1,124 

2,613 

2 ,s86 


Veltur 

... 



... 

668 

• 

l >770 

1 687 


Rajola 

... 

... 

... 

... 

370 

839 

8.14 





Total 

... 

14,072 

35,353 

34 , 4 i 6 


Not*. — 


Total for the District 


40,867 

86,918 

82,782 



NoTH.-This table exclude., income of a siwai nature assessed on Municipal lands and payable direct to Governme” 
to Ks< 3^040. * 


Such revenue amounts 
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STATE MEN! IX — Details of Valuation of. Home farm and Rent-free land. 




Valuation 

of home-farm. 

Valuation ofland rent or revenue 
of which will wholly or partly be 
foregone. 

Sir leased out on ca»h. 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Assessment Group, 


















Valuation. 

Acreage 

rate. 

Unit- 

incidence. 

Valuation. 

. 

Acreage 

rate. 

Unit- 

incidence* 

Cash lease 
amount. 

.. 

A crcage 
rate. 

Unit- 

incidence. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

1 


u 


Nagpur Tahsil. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 

Rs. a 

• ?• 






I 

Takalghat 

12,695 

1 

5 

s 

'80 

574 

0 

12 

9 

•91 

1,625 

3 

7 

5 

2*42 

2 

Kauras , ... ' 

1 5,53° 

1 

7 

6 

* „ 

• roo 

405 

0 

9 

2 

•94 

1,110 

I 

12 

4 

1-76 

3 

• 

Bori • 

12,37a 

1 

8 

2 

99 

778 

I 

I 

10 

•99 

2,433 

5 

7 

8 

317 

4 

Koradih * 

9,661 

1 

M 

4 

ro6 

1,353 

I 

3 

1 

104 

2,306 

5 

5 \f> 

2'62 

S 

Warora 

>8 ,t 4S 

2 

1 

6 

•99 

i,5<>5 

I 

'5 

4 

'95 

7,' '3 

5 

3 

7 

2'26 

6 

Nagpur ... , * ... 

18,007 

2 

2 

II 

105 

1,808 

I 

IO 

8 

1*04 

3,976 

4 *9. 

t 

2'35 

7 

Suburban 

SS5 

3 

2 

2 

ro2 

iS4 

2 

I 

4 

ri6 

> ,015 

10 

10 

11 

3'47 


Total 

86,965 

1 

II 

7 

•98 

6,576 

I 

4 

3 

■96 

19,57 8 

4 

8 

8 

220 


Saoner Tahsil. 










, 






I 

Uparwahi ' ... 

6,829 

1 

9 

s 

■9> 

460 

I 

0 

3 

'94 

>77 

1 

7 

7 

1*09 

2 

Baregaon ' ... 

11,880 

t 

13 

5 

107 

583 

1 

2 

4 

•99 

2,647 

7 

If 

10 

4 8t 

3 

Kalmeshtvar 

4i,122 

2 

7 2 

2 

r»7 

2 ,439 

S 

1 

9 

>'3> 

9,309 

6 

14 

11 

325 

4 

Saoner ... 

26,358 

2 

0 


128 

1,634 

1 

4 

6 

129 

4,131 

5 

14 

3 

4'45 


Total ... 

86,189 

2 

3 

8 

1*21 

S, 1 '6 

I 

8 

I 

I '22 

16,264 

6 

7 

10 



Ramtek Tahsil. 
















I 

Parseoni ... 

11,048 

2 

0 

7 

1 01 

1,007 

( 

12 

I 

1*04 

*97 

2,401 

6 

4 

0 

8 

2'95 

2-03 

2 

Bhiugarh 

4,470 

l 

8 

5 

'97 

37 2 

I 

0 

0 

1,41 I 

4 

5 

3 

Dongartal 

5,849 

I 

0 

9 

•84 

242 

O 

h 

0 

78 

540 

2 

1 

7 

i'57 


Chacher 

18,344 


>5 





8 

10 

■86 

4,208 





4 

I 

3 

'87 

1,020 






S 

Kodamendhi ... ... 

8,682 

I 

H 

2 

•83 

544 

I 

7 

3 

•84 

2,019 

4 

1 

0 

189 

6 

Ramtek 

5,246 

I 

■3 

2 

•9i 

5°' 

I 

4 

I 

■91 

399 

3 

8 

0 

• '97 

7 

Bareja 

3,398 

I 

12 

I 

2'75 





•• 

312 

3 

7 

6 

1-36 

8 

Irrigation 

25,111 

I 

11 

8 

75 

*,4i5 

I 

6 

10 

•76 

5,745 

3 

12 

l 

I*8l 


Total 

82,148 

I 

12 

6 

•87 

5,701 

1 

7 

8 

■86 

i7,o35 

4 

O 

5 

JJ? 


Katol Tahsil. 
















X 

Narkher 

22,752 

2 

14 

7 

i'l8 

771 

2 

2 

7 

»'»9 

2,781 

8 

4 

0 

3'80 

2 

Thari-Paoni ... 

21,365 

1 

12 

8 

104 

367 

I 

4 

I 

'97 

4,214 

5 

3 

5 

3'3° 

3 

Sawargaon ... ... 

22,537 

1 

8 

2 

■95 

i,3i9 

I 

O 

10 

•99 

2,971 

6 

10 

4 

3'30 

4 

Katol 

27,286 

2 

1 

6 

1*27 

i,597 

I 

6 

8 

115 

12,959 

8 

2 

9 

5'35 

S 

Kondhali 

16,300 


3 

O 

1*00 

337 

0 

12 

0 

no 

5.907 

7 

■ 

10 

5'0i 


Total 

! f IO,240 

I 

12 

9 

1*09 

4,39i 

I 

4 

3 

i’ii 

28,832 

7 

3 

1 

4-41 


Umrer Tahsil. 

•- 















X 

Sirsi 

18,974 

I 

7 

4 

•68 

1,236 

I 

0 

6 

•63 

3.487 

3 

II 

6 

i 87 

2 

Thana 

8,059 

1 

3 

2 

•78 

873 

0 

11 

6 

•69 

844 

2 

2 

1 I 


3 

Makardhokra 

5,731 

1 

3 

2 

'69 

739 

6 

12 

7 

'69 

'1,956 

2 

II 

0 

i'74 

4 

Titur 

12,651 

1 

>3 

10 

‘82 

1,326 

1 

5 

9 

■82 

3,966 

5 

4 

6 

244 

S 

Jaoli 

16,211 

X 

5 

9 

57 

1,368 

X 

3 

7 

'57 

4,254 

5 

2 

7 

2'i6 

6 

Pular 

6,s°4 

x 

JO 

9 

•83 

592 

I 

6 

2 

'75 

U393 

4 

11 

1 

2-25 

7 

Umrer 

12,628 

I 

10 

3 

•68 

i,'3S 

I 

2 

6 

62 

6,420 

5 

6 

6 

218 

8 

Veltur ... 

33,677 

2 

13 

I 

•72 

>,477 

1 

8 

3 

•72 

7,748 

s 

6 

IO 

2*21 

9 

Rajola 

7,386 

I 

8 

9 

•86 

423 

I 

4 

O 

•84 

1,495 

D 

9 

2 

3'35 


Total 

1,1i,821 

I 

T 

8 

71 

9,168 

1 

X 

11 

•68 

3i ,563 

E 

9 

6 

198 


Total for the District ... 

4,77,363 

l 

12 

4 

’93 

30,953 

I 

4 

5 

■88 

i,I 3 , 37 2 

5 

2 

8 

a'54 


Remark*. 







































STATEMENT X.—Total assets on which assessment is based , i, e., as sanctioned. 


55 



Figure* in italic* «how the amounts to be directly paid into the Treasury. 








ttarer Tahsil, 


57 



Figures in italics show the amount to be directly paid into tht Treasury. 
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STATEMENT XI.—Calculation of revised 


•trial 

No. 

Nave of 

Assessment group. 

Malik- 

makbuza 

payment*. 

Amount 

of 

naallk- 
makbuza 
payments 
relinquished 
a* draw* 
back. 

Amount of 
malilt- 
makbuza 
payment* 
taken by 
Government. 

Pure 

malguzari 

assets. 

Malguzari 

revenue. 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 

malguzari 

revenue 

on 

malguzari 

assets. 

• 

Total 

asiets. 

Total 

revenue. 

X 

X 

3 

4 

s 

0 

7 

8 

9 

t« 











Nagpur 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

J 

Takalgbat 

... 

2,907 

J333 

2,574 

49,017 

27,496 

56 

5«,924 

3 OjOjp 

a 

Kauras 

... 

4004 

600 

5,3i4 

84,025 

46,556 

55 

90,029 

Si,870 

3 

Bori 

... 

5.339 

569 

4,770 

69,956 

39,419 

56 

75,295 

44,189 

4 

Koradih 

... 

94353 

932 

8,421 

79,446 

45,oi9 

57 

88,799 

53,440 

5 

Warora 

... 

i 5 .a»i 

1,610 

13,601 

1,04,194 

59,424 

57 

1,19,405 

73,035 

6 

Nagpur 

... 

11,856 

i,3M 

10,542 

1,06,040 

60,303 

57 

1,17,896 

70,845 

9 

1 

Suburban 

... 

3.>96 

11,363 

503 

2,693 

8,094 

4215 

52 

11,290 

11,303 

6,908 

h ,363 

3 

Catchment area 

... 


... 

aSwi 

§s 


... 

... 

2,709 



Total 

53,866 

11,363 

5 , 9 Si 

47,915 

w 

5,00,772 

2,82432 

56 

00 f-. 

VO 

3 , 30,347 

14,07* 











Saoner 

X 

Uparwahi 

... 

2,920 

369 

2,651 

39,458 

22,435 

57 

42,378 

25,086 

8 

Baregaon 


2,148 

218 

t .930 

38,678 

21,180 

55 

40,826 

23,110 

3 

Kalmeshwar 

... 

17.065 

1.645 

15,430 

1 >7S> 2 &7 

1,00499 

57 

1,92,35* 

Irt 5 > 9«9 

4 

Saoner 

... 

19.156 

2,2Q9 

16,837 

142,492 

80,565 

57 

1,61,648 

974*3 



Total 

41,289 

4,431 

36,858 

3,95.915 

2,24,679 

57 

. 

4,37,204 

2,61,537 











Ramtek 

X 

Parseoni 

... 

6,016 

592 

5,424 

59,337 

33,778 

57 

65,353 

39,202 

2 

Bhiugarh 


1.373 

136 

1,237 

22,587 

12,277 

54 

23,960 

13,514 

3 

Dongartal 

... 

316 

35 

281 

31,130 

15,561 

50 

31,446 

15,842 

4 

Cnacher 

... 

9,008 

969 

8,039 

1,50,169 

84,238 

56 

i,S 9,'77 

92,277 

S 

Kodamendhi 

... 

2,876 

359 

2,517 

4 S .438 

24,193 

53 

48,3 '4 

26,710 

6 

Ramtek 

•* 

1,768 

180 

1,588 

35 > 9'9 

19,604 

55 

37,687 

21,19a 

7 

Bareja 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3,398 

1,790 

50 

3,398 

1,700 

8 

Irrigation 

... 

5.773 

690 

5,083 

1,18,523 

64,293 

54 

1,24,296 

69,376 



Total 

27,130 

2,961 

24,169 

4,66,501 

2 , 55,644 

55 

4,93,63' 

2,79.813 


Note,—I talic figures show the amounts directly paid into the Treasury. 















assessment 1 i, e., as sanctioned. 


‘'-rccntage 

nf 

total 
revenue 
on total 
assets. 

Compare figures at at former settlement. 

Amount 

by 

which 
revised, i. 
sanctioned 
cash 

payments 
differ from 
present cash 
payments. 

Amount by 
which 

revised, i. e„ 
sanctioned 
revenue 
differ from 
present 
revenue. 

• 

Gain {+ ) 
or loss (-) 
on cash 
profits 
of the 
malguzam. 

MaUk- 

makbuza. 

payments. 

Amount of 
malik- 
makbuza 
payments 
relinquished 
at draw¬ 
back. 

\ Amount 

of 

maiik- 
makbuaa 
payment* 
taken by 
Government. 

Mai- 

guzari 

revenue. 

Per- 
centagc 
~ of 

malgnzari 
, revenue on 
malguzari 
assets. 

Total revenue. 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 

total 
, revenue 
on total 
assets. 

II 

13 

*3 

>4 

I 


16 

17 

IS 

19 

30 

» 

Tahtll. 












Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


R». 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

58 

1,641 

191 

', 45 ° 

> 9 , 25 > 

60 

20,701 

61 

11,643 

9,217 

2,426 

58 

, 3 . 7*9 

310 

3,479 

33,218 

59 

36,697 

Si 

17,348 

13,045 

2,703 

59 

3,357 

303 

3.054 

29,471 

59 

32,525 

6l 

i 5 , 9°9 

11,387 

4,522 

60 

6,993 

465 

6,528 

35,688 

60 ; 

42,216 

t >3 

'9,580 

12,079 

7 . 5 *i 

6l 

9 , 9>3 

1,228 

8,685 

46,452 

60 

55,'37 

63 

26,714 

18,065 

8,649 

60 

7,002 

77 1 

6,231 

48,080 

60 

54 , 3 H 

62 

24,521 

16,546 

7,975 

6l 

2,593 

381 

2,212 

«« 

4,104 

59 

6,316 

67 

4 , 37 ° 

2,476 

1,894 

Ml 

' 

60 

35,288 

3,649 1 

1 

31,639 

2,16,264 

60 

2 , 47,903 

62 

1,20,485 

84,815 

j 35,670 

Tahgil. 



1 







1 

1 

59 

2,231 

■34 

2,097 

17,642 

— .v^Q 

' 9,739 

62 

8,596 

5,»98 

3,298 

1 

57 

1,406 

118 

1,288 

«S ,847 

58 

' 7,'35 

60 

6,404 

5,852 

55* 

60 

■ 1,433 

836 

> 0,597 

82,803 

60 

93,400 

63 

35 , 7 i 6 

23,969 

12-747 

60 

■ 3 609 
» 

1,146 

12,463 

61,118 

60 

73 . 58 i 

63 

3 S .634 

24,174 

11,460 

60 

28,679 

2,234 

26,445 

1 , 77 , 4 '° 

60 

2,03,855 

63 


58,293 

28,057 

Tahgil. 











60 

3408 

321 

3,087 

25.536 

6l 

28,623 

63 

> 4,936 

10,037 

4.899 

56 

9>4 

106 

808 

8,816 

1 57 

9,624 

59 

1 

3 , 35 i 

3,883 

M 53 * 

1 

5 ° 

184 

20 

164 

8,876 

50 

’ 9,040 

51 

4 . 9 M 

7,209 

j (-) 2,295 

58 

5,61 ■ 

543 

5,068 

62,082 

59 

i 67,150 

61 

41,015 

25,183 

; 15,83* 

55 

1,682 

202 

1,480 

17,081 

56 

18,561 

i 57 

11,865 

9,173 

2,693 

56 

J ,'43 

■°5 

1,038 

14,102 

57 

; 15,14° 

i 39 

1 

9,405 

6,351 

3,054 

5 ° 


... 

... 

3,140 

5 ° 

3,>40 

l 

1 50 


1.440 

1,440 

56 

3 , 59 ° 

366 

3,224 

j 48,023 

59 

51,247 

60 

z 8 , 9 S 7 

18,801 

10,156 

57 

> 6,532 

1,663 

14,869 

1,87,636 

58 

2,02,525 

60 

1 , 14,443 

79 , >97 

35 , 24 * 














































6o 


STATEMENT XL—Calculation of revise# 


Mai 

Me. 

N«m of 

At«e**meat group. 

Malik* 

makbuza 

payments. 

Amount 

of 

mallk- 
makbuza 
payment* 
reliquUhed 
a* draw¬ 
back. 

Amount of 
malik- 
makbuza 
payment* 
taken by 
Government. 

Pure 

malguzart 

a Met*. 

Malgnzarl 

revenue. 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 

malguzari 

revenue 

on 

malguzari 

a**ct*. 

Total 

aiteti. 

Total 

revenue. 

I 


3 


i 

0 

1 

8 

_ 

10 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

R». 






i 





Katol 

J 

Nirkher 

... 

25-368 

3,440 

21,928 

87 , 09 « 

48,736 

56 

1,14466 

70,664 

* 

Tharf-Paoni 

... 

3.639 

377 

3,362 

72,395 

40,033 

55 

76,034 

43,294 

3 

Sawarjfaon 


10,160 

1.211 

8,949 

86,905 

47.687 

55 

97.065 

56.636 

4 

Katol 

... 

| 10,141 

1,168 

8,973 


50,720 

54 

1 , 03,344 

59,693 

12 J 

s 

Kondhali 


4.672 

502 

4 » ! 7 ° 

60,558 

31,832 

S 3 

65,330 

36,002 



Total 

53 . 98 o 

6,698 

47,282 

4 .»o,i 59 

2 ,J 9,007 

55 

4 , 54,'39 

3,66,389 

i»S 











Umrer 

1 

Sirs! 


4.696 

518 

4,'78 

7 i ,732 

39 . **7 

55 

76428 

*3405 

• 

Thana 


606 

62 

544 

53,533 

27,318 

51 

54,‘39 

27,76a 

3 

Makardhokra 


2-176 

256 

1,930 

38,909 

31,048 

54 

41,08s 

22,968 

4 

Titur 


4.292 

456 

3,836 

73.803 

40,891 

55 

78,095 

44 - 7*7 

S 

Jaoli 


5,353 

646 

4,707 

66,400 

35,366 

| 53 

! 

71,753 

40,073 

6 

Pular 


80I 

92 

709 

31,366 

16477 

53 

33,067 

17,186 

7 

Umrer 


6,226 

827 

5,399 

62,720 

34,440 

55 

68,946 

39,839 

8 

Voltur 


5,213 

592 

4,620 

85,620 

46,570 

54 

90,83a 

51,190 

9 

Rajola 


>.932 

204 

1,728 

31.051 

17,345 

56 

32-983 

19,<>73 

10 

Municipal area 



... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 


407 



Total 

31,394 

3,653 

j 

27,641 

5 , 15,034 

3,78,582 

54 

5,46,328 

3,06423 

40} 


Total for the District 

2 , 07,559 

11,363 

23,694 

'.83,865 

22,78,381 

12,60,344 

55 

i 

* 4 , 85,940 

11,363 

' 

I 

1444401 

14,60 


fisorss show the amounts directly paid into the Treasury. 
Total Raiyatwari payments R s . 1,795. 
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assessment , i. e., as sanctioned. —(Concld.) 


Percentage 

of 

total 
rerenue 
on total 

assets. 

Compare figures as at former settlement. 

Amount 

Amount by 

which 

revised, t. e. t 
sanctioned 
revenue 
differ from 
present 
revenue. 

Gaiu(+) 
or loss (~) 
on cash 
profit* 
of the 

j tnalguzar*, 

1 

Malik- 

makbuza 

payments. 

Amount of 
mallk- 
makhuza 
payment* 
relinquished 
as draw¬ 
back. 

Amount 

of 

mallk- 
makbuza 
payments 
taken by 
Government. 

Mai- 

guzari 

revenue. 

Per. 

centage 

of 

malguzari 
revenue on 
malguzari 
a diets. 

Total revenue. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

total 
revenue 
on total 
assets. 

by 

which 

revised, i. e. t 
sanctioned 
cash 

payments 
differ from 
present cash 
payments. 

U 

xa 

13 

*4 

IS 

16 

1? 

78 


so 

31 


* 

1 

| Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


•Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Tahiti. 

1 








1 


63 

> 8,455 

1,778 

16,677 

36,878 

60 

53,555 

67 

1 

25,173 

> 7.559 

7.6U 

S 7 

2,691 

209 

2,482 

28,811 

59 ; 

3>,»93 

*’] 

> 5,554 

11,990 

3,564 

58 

6,760 

572 

6, >88 

35,467 

58 

41,655 

62 

20,821 

15,060 

5,761 

58 

7,2 >5 

652 

6,563 

i 

1 33,480 

59 

45,043 

62 

20,226 

15,219 

5 ,oo 7 

55 

3,225 

274 

2 , 95 ' 

20,871 

55 

JvaV 

23,822 | 

58 

12,366 

12,163 

203 

S9 

38,346 

3.485 

34,861 

1,60,507 

K395|£| 

58 

’, 95,368 

1 

60 

^ 1 
94.140 ' 

! 71,991 

22,149 

Tahsil. 






y 





57 

2,467 

2 66 

2,50 1 

1 

24,804 

S 9 

27,305 

61 

18,801 

15,892 

2,909 

fii 

405 

48 

357! 

>5,555 

54 

16,012 

55 

8,762 

11,730 

(—) 2,968 

5$ 

1,212 

! 3 ° ] 

| s ,082 

14,678 

58 

15,700 

59 

10,638 

7,145 

3,493 

57 

z .975 

376 

2,599 

29,793 

59! 

32,392 

60 

' 8,374 

12,445 

5,939 

56 

2,944 

343 

2,6ot 

24,178 

55 : 

26,779 

60 

> 8,345 

13,26s 

5,080 

54 

449 

46 j 

403 

10,961 

57 

",364 

58 

6,632 

5.823 

809 

58 

3,622 

381 | 
1 

3,241 

2 4 , i >5 

58 1 

27,356 

61 

. 18,118 

,3 ,553 

5,565 

56 

3,230 

363 

2,867 

33,739 

59 

36,606 

61 

21,181 

14,488 

6,693 

58 

1,287 

132 

I, >55 

12,760 

59 

13,921 

60 

7,221 

S,i°9 

1,122 

... 

5 1 

6 

45 

26 

65 

71 

78 

... 

... 

... 

S 6 


■ 

16,851 

>,90,715 

58 

2,07,566 

60 

1,28,072 

98,450 

29,622 

58 

1 

>,37,787 

1 

i 

13,122 

1,34,66s 

9,32,552 

59 



s.43,490 

' 

3,92,746 

1,50,744 


In Columns 12—18 figures for the Municipal area are iaclnded here, as it was malguzari at last settlement. 
Non. —Columns 19, ao and at exclude all payments not made through the malguiars. 
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STATEMENT XII.—Net revenue increment for regularly settled area {as sanctioned.) 


Serial 

No. 


. Prior to revision. 

Afl revised. j 

Actual in- 
creased 
revised net 
realizable 
jama over 
previous 
jama. 

Assessment g roup. 

Kamil 

jama. 

Jama not 
realizable 
owing to 
assignments. 

Net revenue 
realizable. 

Kamil jama 
as sanctioned 
by the Chief 
Commissioner. 

Jama nut 
realizable 
owiug to 
assignments. 

Net revenue 
realizable. 



2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Us. 

Rs. 

Us. j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 





Nagpu 

r Tahsil. 

1 



l 

Takalghat 

20,853 

* 699 

20,154 

30,070 

1,413 

28,657 

8,503 

2 

Kauras 

36,825 

■•959 

34,866 

51,870 

3,772 

48,098 

13.232 

3 

Bori 

32,802 

3 >' 7 2 

29.630 

44,189 j 

5.523 

38,666 

9.036, 

4 

Koradih 

41,361 

3,035 

38,326 

53440 

4.646 

48,794 

10,468 

S 

Warora 

S 4 , 96 o 

2,784 

52,176 

73.025 

6,065 

66,960 

14,784 

‘j 

Nagpur 

54,299 

2.747 

51,552 

70,854 

3 . 93 S 

66,919 

> 5,367 

7 j 

Suburban 

5.923 

5'4 

5,409 

18,271 

913 

17,358 

11,949 

8 

Catchment area . r 



... 

2,700 


2,700 

2,700 


Total 


14,9.0 

2 , 32 ,XI 3 

3 , 44,419 

' 

26,267 

3.i8,i£2 

86,039 





Saoner 

Tahsil. 




1 

Uparwahi 

19,788 

835 

■ 8,953 

25,086 

•O 

00 

24,101 

5 >i 48 

2 

Baregaon ••• 

17,258 

181 

■ 7,077 

23,110 

441 

43,669 

5 , 59 * 

3 

Kalmeshwar 

92.950 

*, 37 ° 

9 i, 58 o 

i,i 5 , 9'9 

2.033 

1,13,886 

22,306 

4 

Saoner 

73.248 

3,686 

70,562 

97,422 

4,853 

92,569 

22,007 


Total 

2 , 03,244 

5,072 

1,98,172 

2,61,537 

8,312 

2,53,225 

55,053 


■ 



Ramtet 

Tahsil. 




1 

Parseoni 

29,165 

1,25 > 

27 , 9 M 

39,302 

2,083 

37 ,iao 

9,206 

2 

Bhiugarh 

9 , 63 ' 

416 

9,215 

13,514 

691 

12,823 

3,608 

3 

Dongartal 

8,633 

330 

8,303 

15,842 

830 

15,012 

6,709 

4 

CHacher 

67,094 

■ 7,307 

49,787 

92,277 

25,262 

j 

67,015 

17,228 

S 

Kodamendhi 

■ 7-537 

3,559 

13,978 

26,710 

5,176 

21,534 

7.556 

<5 

Ramtek 

14,841 

n 

00 

OJ 

■ 3.559 

21,192 

2,007 

19,185 

5,636 

7 

Bareja 

3 , 14 ° 

«•* 

3 ,' 4 o 

1,700 


1,700 

(~)i ,440 

8 

Irrigation 

50,575 

2,233 

48,342 

69,376 

3,'79 

66,197 

7.855 


Total 

2,00,616 

26,378 

1,74,238 

2 , 79.813 

39,327 

1 

j 

2,40,586 

66,348 
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STATE ME NT XII.—Net revenue increment for regularly settled area (as sanctioned) —(Concld.) 




Prior to revision. 

As revised. i 

Actual in¬ 
creased revised 
net realizable 
jama over 
previous 
jama, 

Serial 

No. 

Assessment grouv 

Kamil 

jama. 

Jama not 
realizable 

owing to 
assignments. 

Net revenue 
realizable. 

i 

Kamil jama [ 
as sanctioned 1 
by the Chief J 
Commissioner, j 

Jama not 
realizable 
owing to 
assignments. , 

Net revenue 
realizable. 

i 

2 

3 

4 i 

S 

6 

1 

8 

! 

9 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 





Katol 

Tahsil. j 




l 

Narkher 

S3. *<>5 1 


' 53,105 

70,664 

... 

70,664 

>7.559 

2 

Thari-Paoni ... 

3 1 .3°4 

... 

31,304 

43 2 94 


43,294 

11,990 

3 

S&wargaon 

4i,S76 

682 

40,894 

&63P 

1,311 

55,325 

4>,43* 

4 

Katol 

44,490 

736 

43,754 

5 # 8 i 8 

1,446 

58,372 

14,618 

5 

Kondhali 

2.1 «39 

S30 

23,309 

36,002 

7St 

35,251 

11,942 

i 

1 

1 

Total 

li94.3 1 4 

1 

1,948 

1,92,366 

2,66,414 

3-508 

2,62,906 

70,540 





U mrer 

Tahsil. 




l 

Sirsi ... ••• 

9 7,5'3 

200 

27,313 

43,405 

540 

42,865 

15,55* 

a 

Thana ••• ••• 

16,032 

4,390 

11,642 

27,762 

8,027 

>9,735 

8,093 

3 | 

' Makardhokra ... 

'S.823 

507 

15,316 

22,968 

i,323 

21,645 

| 

6,329 

4 

Titur 

32,282 

891 

3i.39i 

44,727 

1.376 

43,351 j 

11,960 

5 

Jaoli ... 

26,808 

4,836 

21,972 

40,073 

7.233 

32,840 

10,868 

6 

Pular — 

11,363 

a,979 

8,384 

17,186 

4,845 

12,341 

3,957 

7 

Umrcr ... ... 

27,286 

*35 

27,031 

39,839 

340 

39,499 

12,448 

8 

Veltur 

36,702 

1,059 

35,643 

51,190 

1,921 

49,269 

13,626 

9 

Rajo'a ... 

13,964 

37 

>3.927 

19,073 

45 

19,028 

5,i°> 

10 

Municipal area .. 

54 


54 

407 

... 

407 

353 


T#tal 

2,07,827 

>5,134 

1,92,693 

3,06,630 

25.650 

2,80,980 

88,287 


Total MalguZari 



9,89,582 

II 

14,58,813 

1,92,964 

13,55,849 

3,66,267 

- 

Total Raiyatwari 

1,383 

BH 


■ 


>,795 

412 


Total for the District 

> 0 , 54,407 

63,442 

9.90,965 

' 

14,60,608 

1 

1,02,964 

>3,57,644 

3,66,679 































RYOTWARI FORM B. 

Abstract of area and. Assessment at date of Settlement for Ryotwari villages in the Nagpur District. 













Details of Land Classing for the Ryotwari villages of the Nag fur District , 



^Unoccupied 
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Tahsil, 


Period. 

Mall k- 

Absolute* 

Occupancy. 

Superior 

fate 

ordinary. 

All 

incidence. 




makbuza. 

occupancy. 

ordinary* 

tenants, 

i 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

9 




Rs. a. p. 

R«. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

R«. ». p. 

Rs. a. p. 



1 

Before Settlement 

1124 

1 10 (0 

1 3 u 

0 15 4 

0 13 10 

Y + I* 

) 

Saoner 

...< 

1 

After Settlement 

1 7 1 

340 

1 10 11 

1 3 3 

I I 3 

1 M 9 

\ r*aj 

1 


1 

L 

Increase per cent 

3'i 

34 

35 

36 

a 5 

33 

1 

j 


I 

Before Settlement 

f I IO 

1 r 0 

1 0 5 

0 14 4 

0 14 3 

0 15 10 

"i 

1 

Ramtek 

1 

After Settlement 

I it 4 


1 7 6 

1 3 0 

> » s 

1 6 a 

1 

>■ M 

1 


t 

Increase per cent 

S4 

.s 

43 

33 

3© 

40 

1 

) 


c 

Before Settlement 

i 10 8* 

1 8 1 

1 0 0 

0 9 i 

099 

0 15 11 


Katol 

J 

! 

After Settlement 

» $ 7 

3 J 10 

« 7 3 

0 13 4 

ti> 1 

• 0 t 

rrr 


Increase per cent 

41 

4» 

45 

36 

39 

♦1 

j 


r 

1 

Before Settlement 

0 13 9 

0 14 to 

0 13 4 

0 13 J 

0 ta 3 

0 15 1 

T 

Umrer 

1 

...< 

1 

After Settlement ... 

163 

1 6 3 

1 4 0 

I 3 1 

t 1 6 

* 3 4 

67 


1 

1 

Increase per cent 

6 a 

49 

Si 

4* 

43 

48 

* 


r 

Before Settlement 

1 3 5 

1 4 a 

I 0 8 

0 13 10 

0 13 0 

1 0 0 

J 

I 

Total for 

1 

the-< 

After Settlement 

a 0 a 

r 11 8 

i 7 0 

« * 4 

I 1 1 

1 6 3 

1 

>- 9‘ 

District- 

-1 








| 


l 

Increase per cent 

SI 

43 

4» 

3* 

31 

39 

J 


Arranged in the order of the enhancement the tahsils come as follows 


Enhancement. Incidence. 
Per cent. 


Saoner 



33 

123 

Nagpur 

. . . 

, . - 

35 

•98 

Ramtek 

. . . 

... 

40 

•84 

Katol 

M 4 


41 

Il2 

Umrer 

... 

!»• 

48 

67 


In other words, except in the case of Katol, the higher the enhancement 
the lower the revised incidence. In Saoner, which was inspected in the second 
season’s work and assessed before any experience of announcement had been 
gained, rents as unrevised, were found already to be much higher than in most 
parts of the district and though the sale-price and subletting figures of land 
indicated its value, caution in enhancement was exercised. In Nagpur, which 
fell into the first season’s work, rents were found to be very low for land so 
conveniently situated round the capital of the provinces, but the tendency of an 
inexperienced Settlement Officer is to fix his proposals too low and in the earliest 
groups to be assessed my figures were raised by the Commissioner of Settle¬ 
ments. In Ramtek, which was inspected in the second and fourth years, the 
varying conditions of the country mentioned above affected the enhancements 
proposed but in the Irrigation Group, where rents were found to be very low, 
holding large and cultivation consequently slovenly and subletting by wastrel 
middlemen rife, much larger enhancements were proposed, but the Local 
Administration fixed a group limit, which materially reduced the original pro¬ 
posals. In Katol, which was inspected in the third season, the circumstances 
of existing rents were peculiar. Judged by acreage rates for soils and by 
incidences, they were high for the district, much higher than those, for instance, 
of Umrer, could ever be raised to at one Settlement, but regarded in the light 
of the truer standard of what people were willing to give for the land, when buying 
it or taking it on a yearly lease, they were the lowest of the district. Rates 
were therefore proposed which would have yielded an enhancement of somewhere 
about 50 per cent, but the orders of the Local Administration were that 40 per cent 
should be tsken as a guiding figure. In this tahsil, however, I tried the experiment 
of getting a large cultivating malguzar, who is not a money-lender, to suggest 
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rents in villages where he was a proprietor or cultivator and in neighbouring ones 
which he knew well. In every case his figures were far above mine, as accepted 
by the higher authorities. In Umrer, which was inspected in the third aqd 
fourth seasons, payments were so very low that it was impossible to raise them 
not merely to a fair figure at one Settlement, for that cannot be dope in any 
part of the district, but to anything approaching the present low prevailing 
average, but the expansion of cropping and the existence of many pepper-corn 
rents permitted more enhancement than elsewhere. 

81. The variations in the enhancement of rents, as actually made, from the 
variations from the fore- proposals contained in the Forecast Report^ are d,ue 
cast entirely to the superior knowledge of the district which 

the Settlement Officer gains during the course of his village to village inspection 
over that which he possesses when the forecast is prepared. Thus when local 
inquiry^showed that rents where much lower than was first thought, as in Umrer, 
where cropping has grown much and where soils were underclassed at last 
Settlement, the forecast estimate has been freely exceeded, but in every-case the 
tahsil figures of rental enhancement are such as to keep th& revenue within the 
15 per cent margin of variation, which is permitted by the rules and hence 
announcement has been done under the orders of the Local Administration. 


Acceptance of new rents. 


.•8a* The new rents were accepted much better than I anticipated in a 
district where the litigious type is so common that the word 
“ barrister ” has been adopted into the slang of the people 
to signify the man whose club is the Civil Court. In paragraph 365 of his report 
Sir R. Craddock made some remarks about the appeals against his enhance¬ 
ments ar.d they still apply. Appeals from agriculturists were few, except those 
of the obviously engineered type but the Nagpur absentee appealed freely, his 
real ground being that, because his rent was low in the past, it should continue 
to be below that of the Kunbi. 

83 The valuation of the home-farm and of the small area held on 
„ , . privileged tenures from the malguzars has been made 

at the same rates as tenant land, except in one or 
two exceptional cases, and where large margins have been allowed in 
the fixation of tenants’ rents, allowance has been made in fixing the revenue, 
as to take the home-farm at the full deduced rate and to allow large con¬ 
cessions to tenants is tantamount to fixing a higher rate for the former. 
The figures for each tahsil are 



As sanctioned. 

Compare as at former Settlement. 

IncKMO 
per cent 
of 

revised 
acreage 
rate over 
total of 
Settlement. 

Name of tahsil. 

Home- 
farm. 1 

| 

Service 

tenants. 

( 

Valuation 

of 

home-farm 
and service 
tenants. 

Acreage 

rate. 

Home- 

farm. 

Service 

tenant. 

Valuation 

of 

home-farm 
and service 
tenants. 

Acreage 

rate. 


Area. 

i 

Area. 

1 

Area. 

Area. 

1 

a 

3 1 

1 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. | 

j 

Acres. ' 

R«. 

R». *. P- 


Nagpur 

S°.443 

5.'89 

93.141 

1 10 ti 

43,019 

5.338 

61,736 

* 4 3 

4- 53 

1 





i»% 





Ssoncr 

38,614 

3.393 

9i,30s 

1 7 9 

34,610 

3.383 

64.556 

III 2 

+ it 


17% 


! 


15% 





Rarotek 

46,178 

4.032 

87,849 

112 9 

39,618 

4,000 

55,883 

x 4 « 

+ 37 


14% 




n% 





Katol 

61,437 

3.477 

1.14.631 

112 3 

54.176 

3.13a 

75.354 

1 5 O 

+ 35 


ia% 




20% 





Umrer 

72.593 

8,17a 

1,20,989 

180 

67.O3I 

7,807 

77,ia 4 

106 

+ 45 


18% 




■ 7% 





Total for the District .. 


24,263 

S, 08,31s 

111 8 


■ 

■ 


+ 36 


■ 7 % 





1 

1 


■m 
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In every tahsil the enhancement, as judged by the acreage rates, is less 
than that on tenants. The reason is that, although the home-farm is as a rule 
well situated and is consequently higher in zone classification than tenant land, 
at last Settlement it was often valued at a rate above that adopted for tenants. 
Being now taken at the tenant rate, it comes in for relatively less enhancement. 


CHAPTER XIV —Improvements. 


S4. The question of improvements is one of considerable difficulty as well 
Difficulties regarding as of importance but, as far as the Settlement is concern- 
improvements. ed, simplified by the fact that landlords’ improvements, 

as'spoken of in the Tenancy Act, are unknown nowadays. Improvements in 
home-farm are of course found but are not “landlords’ improvements”. It is a 
strange but true fact that such as exist in the district, mostly in-the form of 
rice-tanks, all date from a time prior to the grant or, to put it more exactly, the 
confirmation of proprietary rights at the 30 years’ Settlement. The only man 
I have rnet who contemplated a “landlord's improvement ” was not a malguzar 
at all but- merely the patel cf an unimportant raiyatwari village. The only 
exception to the rule is that occasionally a little earth is thrown on tank embank¬ 
ments anjl in one case a small tank, made to irrigate home-farm rice-fields, 
incidentally watered a.few fields of tenant land. It would be a mistake however 
to blame the landlords for this apparent lack of enterprise or neglect iff duty. 
In all the established villages of the district, that is to say, in the majority, any 
area which is suitable from the agricultural and engineering points of view for a 
comprehensive scheme of improvement, such as an English landlord might 
contemplate, is held in such a variety of rights, some proprietary and the rest 
almost so, that the conflict of interest makes the improvement a matter 
of very great difficulty. There is a real conflict, for the types of holders are 
diverse and one man wants to get-on, while another is content to let things slide. 
Perhaps in the future when, as is hoped, co-operation has taken a firm hold, 
there may be found in it an instrument for overcoming the difficulty but that 
time is not yet come. Erosion may be taken as an illustration. If it is in its 
early stages, the energetic cultivator can counteract the evil, as far as his own 
field is concerned, by building a stone dyke on the lower side, as has been done 
in thousands of fields, without in any way affecting his neighbour’s land bi*t if 
drainage is involved or if a nalla has to be trained, which over a certain length 
of its course renders one acre uncultivable, whereas the damage ^ might be 
confined to a tenth of an acre, the careful man’s labour is destroyed, if his 
careless neighbour above him will not join in the scheme and he also runs the risk 
of doing damage to the field below his own. Such cases have been noticed 
during inspection. The improvements that exist are therefore of necessity 
confined to land which is held in one right. The possibilities which strike one in 
almost every village for radical improvement must remain unrealized until, the 
changing conditions of the future evolve a new power strong enough to over¬ 
come the present divergent interests. Again the men who hold land merely for 
the sub-rent it produces are not the type to improve it and the sub-tenant, who 
cultivates land for only one year or, if he takes it year by year, has no rights and 
no security of tenure, cannot be expected to spend money on works of which he 
will never reap the benefit. Proper manuring even cannot be expected. It is 
the sub-tenants interest rather to beggar the land. The retardation of agricul¬ 
ture is one of the prices that have to be paid for the protection of tenants or 
rather, as it works in this district, of tenure-holders. 


Amount spent. 


85. The following statistics of money spent on 
improvements have been collected at attestation :— 


Nature of improvement. 

Khasra Nos. 

Amount. 

Area affected 

Area im¬ 
proved. 



Rs. 

Acres. 

< 

Acres. 

Embankments 

Wells 

Tanks 

Others 

3,230 

T.I37 

13 

4,92,985 

3,38,231 

9,664 

1,46,700 

20,328 

8,849 

93 

2 172 

20,222 

8,804 

93 

2,139 

Total 

5.°27 

9,87,580 

31,442 

31,258 
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Distributed by tahsils the figures are— 


Tahsil. 

Amount. 





Rs. 

Nagpur 

Ht 


■«« 

i,93,aoo 

Saoner 

*»• 



1,91,191 

Ramtek 

... 

... 


i.5 6 >°79 

Katol 

... 

»♦* 

... 

3,03,782 

Umrer 

•** 

M* 

««• 

•,43,328 


Thu? Katol, which is two-thirds of the size of Umrer, has spent over twice 
as much ami Saoner, which is the smallest tahsil, little over half the 'size of 
Umrer, almost equals Nagpur, though the latter is half as large again 

The figures include only the items of over Rs. 50, which under the assess¬ 
ment rules qualify for exemption. The amounts vary greatly in the different 
parts of the district and sometimes a whole group will give a smaller total than a 
single tillage elsewhere. The most notable case is Ubali in the»Saoner Tahsil, 
where a colony of vigorous, if somewhat turbulent, Lodhis spend the intervals 
between their quarrels in embanking their fields and digging wells for orange- 
gardens. As a general rule the amount spent on improvements varies inversely 
witli the natural fertility of the soil. Thus the largest total, Rs. 1,04/270, is 
found in the Sawargaon Group of the Katol Tahsil, which shows a very large 
percentage of poor soils. It is not that the richer lands do not require improvement. 
They most certainly do. The rich Waroda G*)up of 48 villages in the Nagpur 
Tahsil shows a total of only Rs. 9,255 spent on improvements but, though the 
natural lie of the land is very flat, only 7 per cent of the soil is classed as saman. 
The rest is rendered uneven by unrestricted erosion and, if the unknown art of 
drainage were introduced, much land could be used for cotton which at present 
will not produce it, except in an abnormally dry year. The soil however will 
produce crops of sorts in its unimproved state and that is sufficient to satisfy 
the present-day cultivator. In Sawargaon on the other hand the choice may be 
between improvement arid next to no crop at all and besides such a group 
supplies in abundance ready at hand the stones which make the most durable 
form of field embankment. 


The other important form of improvement is the digging of wells for garden 
cultivation. While, as is mentioned in the chapter on agriculture, on the one 
hand some old garden-land is nowadays, under the influence of high prices, 
being used always or in most years for cotton and for this purpose fetches 
extraordinarily high sub-rents, on the other many new gardens are being planted, 
chiefly for oranges, which, when the trees are established, are a very paying 
crop. This development is principally in the Saoner and Katol Tahsils. Not 
only is a well necessary but often the ground has to be specially prepared, a hole 
being dug for each tree and filled up with silt. In cases the field is one which 
is of little use for other crops, being naturally too poor, but it requires a man of 
exceptional energy to convert such land into a garden. 


86. In each village a statement has been prepared showing the amount 
,, , , spent on each improvement, and the classification of the 

soil at last Settlement and now. 1 he exemption order is 
passed by an Assistant Settlement Officer and checked by the Settlement Officer 
and the assessment is based on the old classification. It often happens, however, 
that from the nature of the improvement or from its recent date, the classification 
of the soil has not been raised, hence there is no exemption. In other cases the 
old assessment was so very low that, quite independently of the improvement, 
ihc assessment rises much beyond the old figure. The exemption is more than 
swamped by the enhancement on general grounds. In both such cases the 
cultivator is apt to imagine that the enhancement is due to the improvement 




but this is quite wrong. There appears also to be a fairly common belief 
that , if a man has spent any money on improving his land, he should be 
exempt from all enhancement at Settlement, whereas the policy is to avoid 
assessing the extra value due to the improvement. Nobody has any right 
to expect-- to escape a fair assessment based on the unimproved 
condition of the land, even though the new rent be higher than 
the old. Besides there seems to be an idea abroad that the' exemption 
should be a fair return on the money expended. This cannot be so, for it 
implies that the assessment absorbs all rent and cultivating profits, whereas it 
equals only a small portion of the rent. Thus one man urged that an exemption 
of Rs. 4-1 i-o was a very inadequate recompense for the planting of a small 
orange garden costing Rs. 1,500. The two figures have not necessarily any 
connection. If the expense had been greater or less, the exemption would have 
been the same, for it was based on the difference between the rates for irrigated 
and dry lands and, if the rental valuation of both kinds is really trifling, the 
difference in the two figures is also small. Were rents what they might be, the 
difference would be greater and the total exemption for the district much larger. 
Another “reason for the totakbeing sfina.ll is that, especially in the two later seasons 
of the Settlement, tTie assessment of garden lands was very leniently. made, 
hence there was a smaller difference between wet and dry rates. However 
a total "of Rs. 1,1,054 has been remitted from deduced rents* on 
account of improvements. The exact amount which the policy of 
exemption has prevented from being added to rents cannot be gitfen; as 
the allowing of margins in rent fixation complicates the problem. Sanads have 
been issued at announcement for all improvements. By tahsils their number is : 


Nagpur 

4t7 

Saoner 

295 

Ramtek 

366 

Katol 

1.592 

Umrer ... 

2x7 


Total ... 2,917 


CHAPTER XV.—Siwai. 

87. The valuation put on the miscellaneous income of the malguzars is 
given in Statement VII 1 . The figure has risen from 
mitef culty ° f framing esti ' Rs. 40,867 at last Settlement to Rs. 82,782 at this, 

though in the interval the area from which it is derived 
has shrunk. The estimation of siwai is the least pleasant part of a Settlement 
Officer's work. The only thing that he can be sure about is that, with a few 
exceptions, the malguzars make every effort to conceal the truth. Siwai is 
looked on as a perquisite and the fair valuation of it an injustice to the malguzar 
and every kind of subterfuge is adopted to mislead the Settlement Staff. One 
malguzar, for example, denied all income from grazing dues, though he had 
gone to the expense of printing books of grazing passes, similar to those used for 
Government Forest. He took the precaution however of leaving the entries of 
payment in the portion given to the grazier blank in case, as actually happened^ 
any should fall into the hands of the Settlement Officer. Other men said that 
they made no income from their forests, though they maintained a conservancy 
establishment. Many took the precaution of warning their tenants to reveal 
nothing and one dismissed his agent because in his master’s absence he divulged 
the truth. 


88. In face of such difficulties the task of valuation is not an easy one. 

Methods adopted Inquisitorial methods are forbidden, yet the truth is not 

as a rule forthcoming of its own accord. There are 
however some data to go by. If the village is held revenue free or on a quit- 
rent or on waste land, tenure, in which cases the valuation is nominal, except that 
it is an item of the basis for determining cesses, the true figure is usually given 
out. In the Court of Wards villages scattered over the district full accounts are 
produced. A very few malguzars too have proved the exception to the rule and 
attempted no concealment. Figures thus obtained are useful not only for fixing 
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the valuation in the villages to which they belong but as a basis of comparison in 
neighbouring and similarly situated villages. Thus if two adjacent villages, one 
managed by the Court of Wards and the other by its own malguzar, have each 
1,000 acres of miscellaneous forest and the former yields a net forest income of 
Rs. 250, allowing for all contingencies, and the malguzar of the latter says he 
makes nothing, it is fair to assess his forest at 4 annas an acre. This course has 
often had to be adopted for the want, owing to the malguzars’ conduct, of any 
better. If grass is a source of income, experimental cuttings can be made and 
the produce valued after taking account of cutting, carting and all miscellaneous 
charges. Information regarding contracts for the extraction of timber or fire¬ 
wood, mohwa flowers, mangoes or toddy can be obtained from the lessees and 
used, like the Court of Wards figures, in surrounding and similarly circumstanced 
villages. The usual procedure was for the Assistant Settlement Officer to make 
an estimate based either on actual figures supplied or obtained or on comparison 
with ascertained figures in a neighbouring village and to ask the malguzar either 
to accept it or refute it. In almost every case the estimates have been accepted 
after a little argument and much grumbling and only two or three malguzars 
thought fit to appeal against the assessments* If they are severer in some cases 
than in.others, the malguzars have only their lack.of straight-forwardness to thank 
for it. The actuals recorded are in most cases estimates which make allowances 
for all charges and fluctuations, hence in fixing the assessment very little margin 
is allowed. 


89. Part of the increase in the total for the district must be ascribed to 
D . stricter valuation than at last Settlement, but the growing 

easons or increase. needs of Nagpur, not merely in population but in 

commercial activity, and the increase of the carting trade owing to the spread of 
cotton accounts for the remainder. Near Nagpur, especially in the Umrer 
Tahsil, grass is a very important item, as is obvious to any one who travels along 
the Umrer road and observes the traffic on the foad and the large stacks of grass 
on the outskirts of the town. The largest estimate for grass in any one village 
was Rs 1,500, which was based on an acreage rate of Rs. 1*12-0. It was 
accepted as fair, as well it might be, considering that in the following year the 
reserve was leased for Rs. 4,500 with all risks and charges on the lessee. This 
was however a speculative figure and a fair average might be fixed at Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 2,500. The establishment of Messrs. Parry and Company’s distillery near 
Kamptee has commercialized the trade in mohwa flowers and much of the area 
wdiich in the papers is shown as under tree forest in the Rarntek Tahsil really 
produces little but mohwa. Hence the apparent leniency of the assessment of 
forest income, which was commented on at the time the groups were submitted. 
Firewood fetches a much enhanced price in Nagpur and its valuation is corre¬ 
spondingly up. The item of abadi income is new since last Settlement. It is 
discussed in the chapter on the village administration paper, and though mal¬ 
guzars may not be able to get so much money out of the occupiers of houses 
under the revised clause of the wajib-ul-arz as they expected to make out of the 
old, they can legitimately make something, and where this source of income is 
included in the siwai estimate, it has been framed with the new version in view 7 . 


Where malguzars have been unwise enough in a few cases to retard cultiva¬ 
tion to get a light assessment, such land has been classed and valued at the 
village rate, as if it were home-farm, and the amount taken into the siwai estimate. 


CHAPTER XVI.—The Fixation of Revenue. 

90. The fixation of revenue in this district is governed by the resolution of 
Changes in the meaning of Sir G. M. Chituavis in the Imperial Legislative Council 
the word “assets”. in January 1911 to the effect that the increase of the 

revenue should not exceed half the increase in the assets since Settlement, so 
that in time by succeeding settlements the assessment will be equal to half the 
assets. The resolution is now embodied in the Settlement instructions, it is 
noticeable however that, while much is said and written about the fraction of 
assets to be taken as revenue, little is said of the meaning of the word “ assets ” 
itself, yet in this district it has had three distinct meanings, and each successive 
change has been a concession to the landlord. 
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In the 30 years’ settlement Mr. Ross put a valuation on a village by a series 
of calculations which are described in paragraphs 31 to 39 of his report and 
generally took 50 per cent the total as the revenue to be paid, but he explains :— 

'• Of course it will be understood that this value did not represent the present 
supposed net assets, but was what the village was deemed capable of yielding shortly 
when fixity of tenure and the certainty of a long lease would incite the malguzar to 
exertion, and when the relation between himself and his tenants being determined 
and understood, he would realize from them his fair share of the enhanced profits resulting, 
from the prosperity of the country.” 

The result was that, on a calculation of assets as now made, Mr. Ross 
revenue sometimes exceeded the total assets and often approached them. 
Mr. Ross raised the revenue of the district only from Rs. 8,76,896 to 
Rs. 8,77,698. His assumed assets were Rs. 16,29,566 but the actual existing 
assets onlv Rs, 11,52,526. The revenue therefore fell at 76 per cent of the 
assets, as now calculated, but under the Settlement the district was prosperous and 
cropping expanded. 

At last settlement no account «was taken of prospective assets; still the 
calculation differed from that now made in that the home-farm was frequently 
valued at a higher rate than that taken for tenant land. The justification was that 
there might be special reasons for leniencv in the fixation of tenants’ rents, which did 
not apply to the qjalguzar’s cultivation, which might fairly be valued at or nearly at 
a rate deemed Suitable for the group in which the village was situated, besides 
liberal margins were allowed in the fixation of tenants’ rents, which was equivalent 
to taking a still higher relative rate for the home-farm. 

At this settlement the third stage has been reached. Except in a very few 
special cases, the valuation of the home-farm, as stated above, is at the rate 
adopted for tenants and where margins to the latter are large, consideration has 
been given in fixing the revenue. The result is that over the district as a whole 
and despite the fact that the home-farm is better situated than the tenant and 
hence under the zone system gets more of the gaon patti addition and less of the 
siv patti deduction, the acreage rate of increase is less than the enhancement 
imposed on tenants. 

91. Another factor complicates the situation. Assets, as defined in the 

Definition of assets defective Settlement Code, Consist of : 
and misleading. 

fi) The payments of malik-makbuzas, as enhanced by the Settlement 
Officer, for collecting which malguzars are entitled only to a small 
drawback. 

(2) Tenants’rents, as enhanced by the Settlement Officer. 

(3) A valuation of the home-farm on the same basis as that of malik- 

makbuza and tenants’ payments. 

(4) A valuation of miscellaneous income 

The underlying idea of this definition is that these items make up what the 
village should yield each year, all cultivating profits excluded. It assumes that 
rents are at an economic level and leave no room for profit through nazarana, 
consent-money or grain and cash dealings with the tenantry. But it has been 
shown above that grain and money dealings frequently exist and that the levy of 
nazarana and consent-money is greatly on the increase. Hence the word assets 
has in this district a purely technical meaning and it is unfortunate that the term 
is in use, for on its face value it means one thing and in reality may mean quite 
another. How 7 misleading the term is may be illustrated by four typical classes of 
villages. 

A. A well established, fully occupied and prosperous village with no 

home-farm. 

B. — A similar village with much home-farm. 

C. —A village with room for expansion. 

D. —A village belonging to a malguzar who is bent on making money, 

irrespective of the welfare of his tenants. 



In village A all the land is in the possession of men who are protected by law or 
custom from any enhancement of rent until next settlement. The rents are much 
below what they might be and this unassessed rent remains with the tenants. 
The tenants are not in debt to the malguzar, there is no siwai income, and, except 
in'the case of a bad famine or of land reverting to the malguzar through the 
failure of heirs, all the malguzar can hope to make out of the village during the 
course of the settlement, except perhaps for a little consent-money on transfer, 
is the difference between the rents and the total of revenue and cesses. This is 
the only type of village, and such are not numerous, in which the word assets has 
approximately its dictionary meaning. 

In village B the malguzar will make nothing by rent enhancement or nazarana 
or money-lending but his home-farm is assessed only at the rate adopted for 
tenant land and much of the unassessed rent goes into his pocket. As an example 
of this type of village may be quoted Kohla of the Katol Tahsil. It is not an 
extreme case, for in it the home-farm covers only 25 per cent, whereas in many 
others it is much greater, ft is quoted because the Court of Wards.has not 
concealed the real letting value of the homeifarm. The assets according to the 
assessment statement are :— 


Malik-makbuza payments 
Tenants’ payments 
Home-farm valuation 
Siwai 


244 

736 

565. 

10 


Total ... x,555 


On this a revenue of Rs. 915 was assessed on a basis of 90 per cent of the 
malik-makbuza receipts and 53 per cent of the malguzari “ assets.” But the 
existing standard of rents before re-settlement in the Katol Tahsil was so very 
far below fair rents that, even after revision, a large gap still remains. The 
village is managed by the Court of Wards, which leases the home-farm, and at 
the time of inspection it was given out for 5 years at an annual figure of 
Rs. 2,500- The real’assets therefore are, all nazarana and consent-money being 
neglected:— 

Rs. 


Malik-makbuza payments ... ... 2 44 

Receipts from tenants ... ... 73^ 

Receipts from the home-farm (lease money) ... 2,500 

Siwai ... ... ••• 10 


Total ... 3,49° 


The revenue assessed therefore falls in reality at 26 per cent and 21 per cent 
of the total and malguzari assets in the true sense of the word, a very different 
matter. 

In a village of the C type it was originally expected that, as people took up 
land, the malguzar would fix fair rents and the assets would rise proportionately 
to the increase of occupation and the increasing value of produce, but it has been 
shown that the policy of the malguzars is to fix as small rents as possible and to 
take as much as they can cash down in the shape of nazarana- To assess this 
nazarana would be to tax the honest man, who revealed the true amount, and let 
off the dishonest man, who succee Jed in concealing it in whole or in part and 
would in cases result, as has been shown in the discussion on nazarana, in a 
larger revenue than the village could annually pay. Rents can only be enhanced 
by a moderate amount at one time and the assets as arrived at exclude all 
consideration of the nazarana, which may exceed ’.he revenue for the whole 
period of the expiring settlement. As long as it is p issible to capitalize most 
of the rental value of land, the calculation of assets will continue, to be farcical. 

In a village of the D type, where the malguzar makes most of his money by 
lending cash and grain at high interest to the tenants, a practice which is 
rendered possible by the lowness of present rents, in addition to his receipts 
which are called interest but are really rent, he makes money by letting the 
tenants fret so into his debt that they have to surrender their land, which is given 



out again bn nazarana, but tne calculation ot assets in accordance with the 
Settlement Code leaves these sources of profit out of account and the assets 
have little reference to what the matguzar makes out of the village. 

92.. The definition of assets is, therefore, insufficient and has the great 
Methods of actual fixation drawback that under it the same fraction means one 
of revenue. thing in one village and quite a different thing in another, 

but it is difficult, if not impossible, to suggest any adequate formula to suit all 
kinds of villages as long as rents remain far below the proper level. It follows 
that the expression “ fraction of assets ” has as little meaning as the word 
“assets,” yet the instructions bind the Settlement Officer and give him very 
little latitude for the application of his laboriously acquired local knowledge in the 
fixation of revenue and impose, it is submitted, a precise formula of the nature 
deprecated by the Government of India in paragraph 10 of their resolution of 
1902. The formula has been applied as follows. To the existing revenue ha* 
been added half the increase of assets, as arrived at after the enhancement of 
“assets”. .This sum is called the .permissible revenue and has never been 
exceeded," but less has been taken in the following types of cases :— 

(1) Where there has been much expansion in assets owing to new land 

coming into Cultivation or to a higher valuation being put on siwai 
income,«the fraction has been reduced to 50 per cent or more 
nenrfy to it than the rule requires. To take the permissible 
revenue in such cases would mean a large loss to the malguzar and 
a large gain to Government. 

(2) In a few cases the malguzar has been found to be a model to his 

fellows in his conduct as a landlord and this has been recognized 
by some concession in the fixation of revenue. 

(3) In numerous cases fractions exceeding 55 per cent have been reduced 

by the orders of the Local Administration ; for example in the 
Veltur Group of the Umrer Tahsil it was directed that no fraction 
should be over that figure. 

In the fixation of the drawback allowed to malguzars on their collections 
from malik-makbuzas 10 percent has been regarded as the standard. In the 
Katol and Saoner Tahsils, where such payments are in cases important, it was 
found that the drawback fixed at last settlement was often small and it has now 
been raised to or towards 10 per cent and in villages where there was any special 
reason for it, a figure exceeding 10 per cent has been fixed. The result is that 
the average drawback for the whole district rises from 9 per cent to 11 per cent. 


93. Excluding villages now entirely submerged in tanks, the kamil-jama 
. r . . assessed on the whole district and collected through mal- 

Amount ot revised revenue. . 0 . . 

guzars at last Settlement was Rs. 10,57,217. Owing to 
the resumption of revenue-free plots on the one hand and the acquisition of land 
for public purposes on the other the total prior to revision stood at Rs. 10,51,463. 
The total now is Rs. 14,44,209, the rise being 37 per cent. 

The details for the five tahsils arc 


Tahsil. 

Revenue 

before 

revision. 

Revenue 

after 

revision. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Fraction of 
malguzari 
assets taken 
as revenue. 

Fraction af 
total assets 
taken as 
revenue. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Rs. 

Rs. 




Nagpur 

3 , 45.533 

3 , 30,347 

3 S 

56 

60 

Saoner 

9,03,344 

2,61, <37 1 

39 

57 

60 

Ramtek 

fl,oo,616 

3,79,813 i 

39 

55 

n 

Katol 

*. 94,308 

3/6,289 j 

37 

55 

59 

Umrer 


3,06,323 | 

47 

54 

S 6 

Total 

>0,51,463 

14,44,209 j 

37 

55 
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The figures of the fraction of assets taken as revenue are given subject to the 
reservatloh as to their meaning explained above. 

In addition a total of Rs. 14,604 is payable into the treasury direct by 
Municipalities for land held by them for profit and by persons holding land, 
mainly non-agricultural, in the Suburban Group of the Nagpur Tahsil, and the 
payments of the scattered raiyatwari villages are increased from Rs. 1,383 to 
^ s - f < 795 - The gross total revenue is Rs. 14,60,608. 


There are 


94 - 

Assigned revenue. 


many villages held on quit-rent or revenue-free tenure, 
especially in the Nagpur, Ramtek and Umrer Tahsils 
. . _ where the Bhonsia Rajas had full opportunity of endow; 

ing their relatives, friends and dependents. On the waste land plots too only 
cesses are realizable. The realizable revenue rises from Rs. 9,90,965 before 
settlement to Rs. 13,57,644 now, or by 37 percent. 

95 -* By the re-settlement the malguzars gain Rs. *,50,744 owing to the 
stagnation of rents froiji settlement to settlement - . .There 
are consequently very few cases wheret it has be^en neces¬ 
sary to propose deferred enhancement, but each case of loss has been considered 
individually and, where necessary, some concession in the shape of deferred 
enhancement given. The number of mahals in which the total revised revenue 
is not.to J>e immediately collected is twenty-eight and the total deferred revenue is 
only Rs. 1,450, but the increased assessments in such cases are mostly payable 
by poor men and the concession will give them an appreciable degree of relief. 


Effect on malguzars or de¬ 
ferred enhancement. 


CHAPTER XVII.— Term of Settlement. 

p . 96. The revised Settlement has been fixed pro- 

Bn*uitabiefordlstrict*!^ fixed visionally for the following terms in the different parts of 

the district 



Area* 

Date of commence- 

Date of expira¬ 
tion. 

Term of 
jears. 




I 

2 

3 

4 

Nagpur Tahsil .. 

f Suburban Group 

1st July 1916 

30th June 1933 

■r 


l Rest of tahsil 

ist July 1913 

30th June 1933 

20 

Saoner Tahsil „ 

... 

1st July 1914 

30th June 1934 

20 

Ramtek Tahsil 

f Irrigation Group 

1st July 1916 

30th June 1934 

18 


C Rest of tahsil 

1st July 1914 

30th June 1934 

20 

C/mrer Tahsil .. 

C Western half 

1st July 1915 

30th June 1936 

21 


( Eastern half 

1st July 1916 

30th June 1936 

20 

Katol Tahsil 

... 

1st July 1915 

. 

30th June 1935 

20 


T he variations from the normal period of 20 years are entirely due to the 
exigencies of the work and are designed so as to bring the tahsils into a proper 
roster for re-settlement again. Thus the Suburban Group was taken up with 
the rest of the Nagpur Tahsil, but the difficulties which the record of right 
within it presented delayed its assessment until an Assistant could be spared 
to devote himself exclusively to it and it was assessed right at the end of 
settlement. The term is that accepted by the Government of India in their 
orders on the forecast report but the intimate local knowledge of the district 
gained by inspecting every village in it shows that there is a strong case for 
a shorter period and, though 1 do not imagine that anything now said will 
have any effect in the period fixed, it is well, as the case for long settlements 
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has been so often urged, to show that there is also another side to the question, 
Dnofficial opinion on the subject may be gauged by-the fact that in the debate 
of the 14th March 1914 in the Imperial Legislative Council 18 unofficial votes 
to two were cast in favour of the middleman against the cultivator, for, when 
the value of land is rising, no moderation of the Government demand, and 
a prolonged term of settlement is tantamount to such moderation, will in the 
long run save the actual cultivator from paying a full rent. AU experience 
teaches this. The Nagpur settlement, however, has resulted in a big profit to 
the landlords, owing to the stagnation of rents between settlements, and local 
unofficial opinion is not now unanimous in favour of a long term. Just at the 
time of the debate in the Imperial Council a malguzar of the Saoner Tahsil 
approached me with a request for a shorter term and 1 have recently received 
a suggestion from a leading malguzar in the Katol Tahsil that a reversion to the 
triennial settlements of the Maratha times would be a good thing. The fapt 
is that when re-settlement resulted in a loss to most or many malguzars, the 
cry was all for a long period to put off the evil day but now when, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Nagpur District, most malguzars gain, the .feelings 
of some pf the proprietors are beginning to veer round. Malguzars, with 
refeYenco to the term of settlement may be divided into three classes : 

(1) Men who look only to the amount of money they can make out of 

their villages. 

(2) Men who are content to collect rents and pay the revenue to Govern¬ 

ment and whose extraneous gains are limited to the occasional 
taking of nazarana. 

(3) Men who have publicly argued the blessings of a long or permanent 

settlement. 

The first class desire long settlements, for the ever-growing gap between 
rents and the annual value of land is the gold mine they live on and a revision 
of rents, which in this district means enhancement, tends to lessen that gap. 
The second class have been taught by this re-settlement to ask for a short 
period, for their incomes have been increased by the Settlement Officer and 

they have been saved the odium earned in raising rents themselves. The third 
class are beginning to find themselves in a dilemma, for some of them think 
that, after all, it would be better to let the Settlement Officer make their money 
for them and the oftener he does it, the better for their pockets. 

Arguments against frequent 97 ' The chief stock objections to frequent re 

re-settlements. settlements are :—• 

(1) The people are harassed. 

(2) There are opportunities for extortion by subordinates. 

(3) “ The agricultural population of the area under settlement are thrown 

into a state of great ferment and wild excitement during the 

continuance of assessment operations” {vide the speech of the 
mover of the resolution referred to above). 

(4) Land is thrown out of cultivation and less valuable crops are grown. 

(5) AH incentive to improvement is taken away. 

The first three objections may be considered together. The operations of 
settlement have been carried out as expeditiously as is consistent with any degree 
of care and as quickly as the dilatory habits of the people have permitted. 

If anybody thinks four and a half years too long for the inspection, assessment 

and announcement of the 1,943 villages of the district, he is an advocate of 
scamped work and besides the total time occupied does not affect the people, 
except in so far as individuals hold land in different parts of the district. As 
far as each village is concerned, the operations consist of the Additional Revenue 
Inspector’s attestation, which lasts a few days or a few weeks, according to the 
size of the village, the Assistant Settlement Officer’s inspection, which occupies 
a day or perhaps two, and the Settlement Officer’s inspection, which takes only 
a part of a day. After an interval comes announcement, which is done from 
central camps at the rate of several villages a day. The Nagpur tahsil was 
announced and finished two years before the eastern half of Umrer was commenced. 



It has been mentioned in the chapter on the operations of settlement that far 
from the agricultural population being thrown into a ferment, their apathy is the 
chief difficulty that the settlement staff have to contend with. Pome men by their 
conduct appear to wake up to the fact that there has been a re-settlement in 
their village only a year or two after the event. Honesty above the standard 
of their fellows and of the classes from which they are recruited cannot be 
• claimed for the subordinates of the Settlement Department but it takes two to 
commit the offence of bribery and if the offers were fewer, the acceptances 
would of necessity be fewer also Delinquents, when foiind out, have been 
severely punished and more would have paid the penalty, if the people had 
offered any assistance in inquiries into misconduct. It is the talk of the people 
that the settlement subordinate stands far from first in the ranks of corruption, 
not because he is any better but because he is not a permanent affliction and 
his power for evil is consequently less. 

The old-fashioned idea that the approach of settlement is the signal for the 
putting of land out of cultivation is almost dead. c ome haif a dozen malguzars 
were foolish enough to retard cultivation, i>ut such tactics are quite .useless, 
when a g'ance at the village statistics, as maintained frorrf year tc^ year and 
summarized in the village note-book, is sufficient to establish the cause of any 
decline of cultivation. In half an hour any Revenue Inspector can assign the 
reason for the total decline in a village The malguzars wfho .tried this dodge 
were caught in their own trap, for the retarded land was assessed like the rest 
and the sole result was that they lost the profits on if for the time it was out of 
cultivation. Such land covers less than 1,000 acres in the whole district and 
about 300 was in one village in which extensive subletting at a high rate 
showed a strong demand for land The settlement has absolutely no influence 
on the nature of the crops grown : the cultivator grows what he likes and what 
he thinks will pav him best irrespective of whether the settlement is just to 
come or just over. The area under cotton, the most valuable field crop, in 
1910-11, when inquiries for the forecast were begun, was 271,000 acres. 
During the operations it rose and in 1914-15 stood at 349,000 acres. Many 
cultivators were also found during inspection digging wells and planting orange 
gardens It has been shown that the substantial improvements in this district, 
the big irrigation tanks, all date from the era of triennial settlements and of no 
security of tenure. Landlords do not nowadays make improvements and, 
as is mentioned in the chapter on improvements, are not to be blamed for not 
doing so, but improvements by landlords and tenants on the land they cultivate 
themselves go on freely under the eyes of the settlement staff- 

None of these arguments against frequent re-settlements, whatever their 
force in other parts of India, can therefore be said to apply to the Nagpur 
District and presumably the term here should be fixed to suit the district and 
not because it would be suitable elsewhere. 


98. In the interest of Government and the cultivator and of the malguzar 
_ . ... himself, if he were alwavs long-sighted enough to see. 

"*« r, ? a =.nu, tt , ?r " ! it, it is essentia! that something should be done to 

lessen the gulf that separates the rent of land, in the technical sense the term 
has in this district, and its letting value. It is a fact of which no malguzar 
seems to be aware that the revenue assessed by Sir R. Craddock was consi¬ 
derably less than that of the days of Appa Sahib in the beginning of the 19th 
century, when prices were a fraction of what they were twenty years ago. The 
comparison is not quite fair, as Appa Sahib’s revenue was found too high by 
Sir R. Jenkins and was materially reduced and in those days there were 
perquisites not now allowed, though on the other hand there was no chance 
of nazaiana. Still the figures show a great moderation in the demands of 
Government. Under Mr. Ross' settlement the revenue was eight and three 
quarter lakhs, under Sir R. Craddock’s ten and a half and as now revised it is 
fourteen and a half Government, and through it the public, is therefore 
clearly not getting a fair share of the increased prosperity of the district, 
due to its development by toads and railways and its being linked up to the 
world market, which is proved by the ris : ng rates of piices and the increased 
value of land, which have been dealt with above. 
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It is unfortunate that in discussions on settlements the distinctio.nhas 
sometimes been made between the agricultural population and the general 
public and a prolongation of term described as a concession to the former at 
the expense of the latter. In this district at least the true antithesis is between 
the tenure-holder and the general public, most of whom are cultivates and of 
whom the cultivators suffer most by a long settlement. The malguzar, as he 
now stands, is the creation of Government and though he is too often an 
absentee rent-receiver, he has to be accepted for better or worse, but the whole 
argument of this report is that owing to the lowness of rents the protection of 
tenants, which was intended to be tjte protection of cultivators, is degenerating 
at an increasing rate into the projection of subordinate tenure-holders and th«£ 
soil is more and more being tilled at rack-rents by men who are called sub- 
tenants but who are, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, teqants-at-will and 
are, as a rule, the most energetic cultivators of the district and the men most 
(teserying pf consideration from Government. In the interest pf the$e men 
chiefly.I advocate a porter term of settlement. The present position i$ th*£ 
rents are- so much below what jjhey might be that, assuming the value pj 
4nd to remain statioaary, it will take three or four settlements like the one n f>y 
mac[e to rafse them to a proper pitch and it is highly improbable that the valqfc 
of land will not continue to go up. It is true that since the 30 years settlement 
Nagpur has been opened up by roads and railways, but the greatest rise in lan<* 
ha$ been in the Ja& to years, more than a generation after railway comiwymca* 
tiop with Bombay vyas established, and I anticipate that twenty years frpn' now tbfl 
difference between rents and the value of land will be greater than it was bpforfc 
this settlement. Until rents are fair, there is no guarantee that the man whoiji 
the law.protects wijl be the man who cultivates. In fact the guarantee, as tjm© 
goes on, will be more and more the contrary, and unless the actual cultivator 1^- 
the protected man, protection is an evil and a drag on the country and any policy 
of prompt rejief in the time of distress is frustrated, as the relief goes to 
wrong man. The Nagpur cultivators are on the whole prosperous men, despite 
the h>gh rack sub-rents that many are paying, because high rents never hurt a matt 
as long as the seasons are good and the district has had an unusual run of lucfc, 
thopgh many men were badly hit by the slump in cotton prices in the season qf 
, S)‘ 4 ' I 5 - but if there were a series of bad seasons, the result would be that, nq. 
matter how promptly revenue and rents were remitted, the ablest cultivators, wh& 
had contracted for high sub-rents, would be broken. Matters would right them¬ 
selves after a few bad years, when the value of land had fallen, but only after , 
the damage had been done. 

It is submitted further that the shortening of the period of settlement is the only 
practicable remedy for the nazarana system, which causes much discontent among, 
the cultivators and which drains the incoming tenant of his capital or compels 
him to start his tenancy in debt. It is the difference between what the 
villagers describe as the Government dues and the Tenancy Act miscalls rent 
and the real annual value of the land which renders this system possible and, 
as it is out of the question to enhance payments at one step by 200 to 400 per¬ 
cent, as it is necessary to do to bring rents to a proper pitch, the enhance¬ 
ment must be done at successive settlements and the sooner it can be done, the. 
better. The condition to be aimed at is, it is submitted, that the actual culti¬ 
vator should be the tenure-holder, protected by law and custom that is stronger^ 
than law from disturbance as long as he pays his rent promptly, which should be. 
approching a full one in the English sense of the term. He would then obtain 
land on little or no nazarana and the bulk of his rental payments would be of] 
Such a nature that they could be at once remitted in time of distress, instead of^ 
being, as is too often the case at present, quite beyond the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s powers of intervention. The malguzar, though he would lose his receipts, 
in the shape of windfalls of nazarana, which, if there are co-sharers, cause 
fights in the village and which are often squandered, and in money-lending, which 
is baneful to the tenantry, would have an increased and assured income paid him 
by cultivating tenants and not by middlemen and absentees, who, even with, 
sub infeudation at its present relatively small dimensions, cause much trouble and 
delay in rental collections. Subinfeudation and nazarana are evils which are much' 
increasing and which sap the resources of the cultivator, though their bad effect 



is for the present partly obscured by the unusual succession of good or fair 
seasons. They must be faced and 1 know no way of dealing with them when, 
as fit present, payments stagnate for the term of settlement Lastly, Government 
would have a fair return for the money that has been spent in developing the 
district and a fair share of its growing prosperity. Everything considered, a 
period of io or 12 years is ample for a district like Nagpur. 


PART III.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
CHAPTER XVHL —Assessment of a Special Nature. 


99. Nagpur Khas and 19 villages surrounding it have been formed into a 

_ . u _ special group, for they presented many problems Afferent 

Tb. Suburban Group. ^ th * se of the ptfre j y rura! vi i] age s. Thes* • problem* 

have been discussed at length in the Suburban Assessment Report and the notes 
on th§ individual villages’ and only the chief points are recapitulated here. 

Lands not used for agricultural purposes was not fully dealt’ with at 
either of the two preceding settlements. The position of tlie purely urban land 1 
is expTained in the chapter on Nazul but in addition there are* four important 
types to be considered :— 


(.0 Bungalow compounds. 

(2) Commercial lands. 

(5) Lands from which ground-rent is derived. 

(4) Municipal land. 

In the early days land was given out for the building of bungalows without 
any oandiuom as to the rights of the occupiers being specified. Such lands; 
were at fip*d h^d free of all payment but after prolonged discussion a tax waft- 
imposed in i$i§ 9, which was made payable to the Civil Station Sub^Committeac 
of the Nagpur Municipality and was intended for the upkeep of the Civil Station.., 
The Sub-Committee still receives this money, though, as. it was imposed as 
land revenue and is such, it should go to the treasury. The tax was not revised*, 
at last settlement and the status of the holders of such land has only reoentljr, 
been considered. As from the beginning they have freely bought and sold their 
properties, it has been decided that they must be considered full proprietors and 
they are now recorded as malik-makbuzas, subject of course to the payment of 
land revenue. The tax of 1869 averaged Rs. 7 an acre. The rate has now 
been raised to Rs. 10, not because that figure represents a full ground-rent but 
because it is high enough above the existing rate to go at one settlement. 


There are numerous sites occupied at almost nominal rates by cotton 
compounds, mills, wood-stalls, grass stacks, etc. For these a standard rate of 
Rs. 25 an acre has been adopted. In smaller places such as Wardha and 
Khandwa a rate of Rs. 15 was taken and in Nagpur it was found that rates 
fixed by private bargain went up to Rs. 40. Hence Rs. 25 was considered 
suitable, as it took into account the greater demand for land in Nagpur and was 
yet well below what private individuals can secure. 


Where revenue paying lands have been devoted by their owners to purposes 
which bring in ground-rent, the amount received has been ascertained and' 
revenue fixed on it with due regard to individual circumstances. The exist¬ 
ing orders were that the ground-rent should be taken as the assets and revenue 
should be assessed at 50 per cent but in many cases in Nagpur, such as when 
land is given out in very small plots to a number of poor people, bad debts and 
the difficulties of collection have to be considered. In such cases the revenue 
has been assessed at 25 per cent of the gross receipts to give an ample margin 
but where the difficulty of collection is trifling the margin may be as small as 
10 per cent of the gross total and the revenue consequently falls at 45 per cent. 
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Municipal lands held for profitable purposes have all Deen as _ 

accordance with the orders of the Government of India, the method o ' 
ment varying with the circumstances of the land and the income it yie s. . > 
if a field is a trenching-ground and is leased for agriculture, it is assesse 
ordinary agricultural land, any benefit it receives from the manuring > S ~ 
being treated as an improvement and exempted as such. Land given oa . 

building sites by the Committee has been assessed on the ground-rent it yie > 

as if it were in private ownership. 


100. Ncn-agrirultural land in small towns like Katol and land the ^property 
Non-agrieuitura! lands in of outlying Municipalities have been treated on 
rural tracts, same lines as such land in the Suburban uroup. 


ioi , 


Catchment areas. 


The catchment areas of the two reservoirs of Nagpur City, 
* Ambajhari and Gorewara, have been assessed to an 
revenue in accordance with the orders of the y cavern 
ment of India in the case of the Kbandwa Water-works, as conveyed in t eir 
letter 'No. *381 -504-2, plated the 10th March 1910,10 the Revenue and Agncu ure 
Department.* The assessment, Rs. 2,7°°) I s based on the income t e areas 
yield in grass but takes into consideration the fact that careful fencing a 
conservation has increased the auction bids ; hence the assessment has e 
reduced to correspond with that of neighbouring unfenced land. 


102. In Ramtek, Parseoni, Mansar and a few more villages there are e e 
gardens known as bnrejas, 1 he less important ave 
are)ab ' always been assessed as ordinary agricultural lan u 

those of the 3 villages named were'dealt with specially at last settlement an 
this procedure has been again followed. The growing of pan is a very laborious 
profession and is fully described in Sir R. Craddock’s reports but because t e 
gross outturn is great, the gardens in Ramtek, Parseoni and Mansar were in 
the Maratha days greatly over-assessed. Sir R. Craddock found those o 
Ramtek and Parseoni in a fair way but that of Mansatr had greatly declined. 
In all he made big reductions in the assessment but the pan-growers m Mansar 
were in too bad a way for the relief to benefit them and their affairs have during 
settlement become still worse. At this settlement some of the members of t ie 
bhayacharia communities who hold the gardens put the very pertinent question : 
“Why should we, because we work, pay much more than our lazy bret ren, 
who don't ?" In reply I proposed very large reductions in the bareja assessments, 
but the proposals were not accepted in full by the Local Administration. 
Considerable relief was, however, given to these deserving cultivators, as t e 
following comparative figures show :— 


Period. 

Assessment. 

R&mtelt, 

Parseoni. 

Mansar. 

Total 


Rs. 

1 

' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

R*. 

lit settlement 

2,750 1 

2,000 

500 

5,350 

and settlement 

j, 86 o 

1,180 

100 

3, >40 

jrd settlement 

>.035 

630 

45 

1,700 


The Mansar bareja will probably disappear altogether but it is hoped that the 
large ones of Ramtek and Parseoni will benefit by the reduction of the assess¬ 
ment now made. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—Nazul land within the area of the Nagpur 

Municipality. 


103. The question of nazul land within the city of Nagpur and 
its suburbs, which had long been neglected, was 
Nature of problem and method taken up in conjunction with this re*settiement. 

. Its history is briefly this. Nagpur Khas, besides 

containing the city, is an important agricultural village and when the grant 
of proprietary rights was made at the 30 years* settlement, the abadi was 
expressly excluded from the scope of the grant. The city lands were there; 
fore in theory the property of Government but it was not the practice of the 
Maratha Government to take ground-rent for house-sites, though at times, 
when pressed for money, it levied a tax known as ghar-chauiai, which meant 
a quarter of the sale-price on transfer. The British Government continued 
the Matatha practice of imposing no ground-rent but asserted its right to 
deal with all vacant sites as it pleased. The $'ite of affairs in Nagpur. Kbas 
was found also in the Government villages of Bhankhera and* of Sitaqaldi and 
Rajapur, long amalgamated into the one village of Sitabaldi, in which the bulk 
ef the.abadi areas not lying with the limits of Nagpur are situated, and also in 
the adjoining villages to which the city had spread. These villages present 
many, difficult problems which are dealt with separately in* the preceding 
chapter but the nazul operations demand a chapter to themselves. From the 
records of the 30 years' settlement it cannot be traced what it was proposed 
to do with the abadi area excluded from the malguzari settlement, but in SitS- 
baldi an elaborate map showing each house and an equally elaborate khasra 
in a mixture of Urdu and Persian with very complete details were prepared. 
No action appears however to have been taken on them and now time and 
white ants have rendered the map almost past deciphering. In 1864 and 
again in 1873 and 1884 registers of all nazul land in and about Nagpur were 
prepared. On the first two registers nothing appears to have been done but on 
the third objections were called for. The objections however numbered 4,000 
and no full steps were taken for an organised inquiry into them, though one of 
the assistants of the district has always been in charge of nazul work, leasing 
or selling such land and striking plots off the register casual plots, when 
objections were lodged afresh. In 1912 it was decided to have a com¬ 
prehensive inquiry and the commencement of work was sanctioned in 
Mr. Moss King’s letter No. C-154, dated the 25th June 1912, for six months 
only, but the magnitude of the task was not known until the staff got to 
work and the sanction was extended from time to time and now it is anti¬ 
cipated that the work should be completed by September 1916. The Hon’ble 
the Chief Commissioner accepted the following method of work, which was 
recommended by a Conference composed of the Financial Commissioner, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division, the Deputy Commissioner, the Settlement Officer and 
the Nazul Officer. It was decided that whatever Government’s rights may have 
been in the beginning, the only equitable course was to recognize long possession 
as conferring ownership and to hold that the land of all persons who could prove 
.their possession since 1884, when registers were last prepared, either directly 
or by valid transfer, should be deemed private property and be excluded from the 
registers. All plots borne on the registers and other vacant sites, which were 
discovered during the progress of the operations but which had previously not 
been in the Nazul Register, were notified in the manner laid down in Section 40 
of the Land Revenue Act and the widest possible publicity w r as given to the 
intended course of action. Mr. Jageshwar Rao, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, 
was placed in charge with an Additional Tahsildar and a Naib Tahsildar under 
him and conducted the operations almost to the end. when failing health made 
him retire. The operations not being yet completed, exact statistics are not 
available, but as all the land is dealt with under the Nazul Rules and leases are 
entered into for periods of 30 years, the work is not really a part of the settlement, 
though complementary to it. In round figures however 20,000 plots have been 
dealt with, in about half of which claims have been lodged by_ private individuals 
which have been investigated and decided in one of the following ways :— 

(*^ Private ownership was recognized and the plot removed from register. 
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(2) The encroachment was found so small tnat it was expenient to over¬ 

look it, the remaining land, if any, being declared the property ot 
Government. 

(3) The encroacher was given an outright sale of the plot, if small. 

(4) A lease was executed for the encroachment. 


The advantage of using the procedure of Section 40 of the Land Revenue 
Act, for which settlement powers were given to the Nazul Staff, is that, provided 
there is no doubt about exactly what land is in question, all further claims against 
Government are barred. To remove all doubt as to the identity of land an exact 
map of the city on a large scale was necessary but none existed and to prepare 
one would have been a long and expensive task involving the employment ot a 
skilled staff of surveyors. Maps of sorts, however, prepared in 1901 by patwans, 
existed and they were considered good enough to serve as indexes to .the plots 
to facilitate the finding of them on. the spot but too small and inaccurate to serve 
as' settlement maos. On these maps the plots have been demarcated and 
numbered serially, circle by circle, but attached to each indenture of sale or lease 
and its duplicate preserved in office is an exact plot map on a large scale giving 
precise* dimensions and boundaries and showing the leased or sold portion in 
distinctive hatching. For unclaimed plots, series of similar maps are attache 
to the order declaring them, - circle bv circle, to be the property of Government. 
Ne w Nazul registers are being prepared in duplicate in th ; form prescribed in 
Appendix A to Revenue Book Circular VI-1, one copy for the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and one for the Municipal Committee and when th • work is completed, 
all records will be deposited in the Deputy Commissioner’s office and the Nazu 
Officer will prepare exact statistics of the number of cases dealt with, the methods 
pf their disposal and the financial result of the operations. 


CHAPTER XX.— The Village Administration Paper. 

104. A change has been introduced into the preparation of the village 
Method of preparing record administration paper or wajib-ul-arz. The old idea 
of custom. 0 f having a printed standard form for the district or 

tahsil with room for the record of special local customs has been abandoned in 
favour of having merely a printed form of headings under which the varying 
customs of the individual villages, as actually found to be in existence, are record¬ 
ed in manuscript. When one remembers that the villages of the district vary 
from the small towns of the Katol Tahsil, which have been places of substance 
since before the British, the Maratha, and the Gond days,through villages 1 e 
Parseoni with 4,000 inhabitants, which traces its foundation from the time o 
Bakht Buland in the days of Aurangzeb, to little clearings^ in the forests o 
Dongartal, which are only very gradually being won for cultivation, it is clear 
that a standard plan of village customs is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
prepare and all old wajib-ul-arz are open to the charge of being legislation more 
than a record of custom. But the Settlement Officer is not the legislative 

authority for the district and he is concerned with the customs as he finds them 

not as he, or the executive administration, thinks they should be. 


In the record of custom now prepared three points deserve discussion. 

105. The first is the position of the kotwars with regard to the hides of dead 
cattle which at last settlement, were recorded as their 

Kotwars and hides. * 

property. 

The question of the “ kotwar's rights to hides ” has often been before the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court, first, I think, in 1888 and is fully discussed in the 
suling of Sir B, K. Bose, Officiating Additional Judicial Commissioner, in second 
appeal No. 280 of 1909 Januji v. Sadia. The case happens to be from a Berar 
district, but the principle is the same. 
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The custom of the kotwars taking hides had its origin in a^ sanitary service 
performed by those who were not debarred by caste from handling dead amma s 
for those who were. The trouble arose when hides, in response to the deman 
in the home and foreign markets, increased in value. As the practice became a 
source of much profit, the kotwars became more insistent on their . an 
the owners of the animals began to assert their indefeasible . right to their own 
property. It is chiefly where there are strong Kunbi communities that o jec ion 
is taken to the kotwars appropriating all hides. The excuse is put forward t a 
the custom encourages kotwars to poison cattle, but none of the objectors m t is 
district have been able to suppoit their case, when cross-examined, by any 
evidence, The money-value of the hides, which may. fetch Rs. io, is at t e*root 
of the change of attitude of the caste men. Rs. 10 is an excessive price to pay 
for a small sanitary service and the Kunbi wants the money. No doubt tor many 
years to come the majority of people will continue to permit the. kotwars o 
remove dead animals and do what they like with the hides, especial.y as e 
latter have the very simple remedy of going on strike and rendering a V1 a S e 
uninhabitable, unless the owners can make satisfactbry independent arrangemen s 
for the removal of carcasses, but I cannot record as a right what nas been e 
by the High Court of the Province to be at best a permissive but not a ega y 
enforceable custom. Hence the custom has been delete^ from the new waji -u 
arz and the remuneration of kotwars fixed independently <?f £nv income rom 
hides. 


106. The second point is the right, which, in common with the people of 
Free use of the village most parts of India, the villagers have of free grazing 
waste. an d the free use of jungle produce in the village waste. 

The clause of last settlement is -.—- 

" The village waste and all its produce belongs to the proprietors. They 
will allow agriculturists of the village to graze their cattle on the waste land, 
to cut grass for thatching and firewood for private use, and to cut timber or 
agricultural purposes free of duty or charge of any kind. 

This custom has also been before the Judicial Commissioner s Court on 
more than one occasion and is fully disscussed in civil revision No. 217 of 1909 
by Mr. H. J. Stanyon, Additional Judicial Commissioner. 


In a nutshell the only equitable interpretation to be put on the custom is 
that an agriculturist should have free grazing qtia his status in the village. e 

question is not a burning one in the district as a whole. Economically the custom 
is a very bad one, for it perpetuates the belief that a man has done his duty by 
his animals, if he turns them out virtually to starve on the very inferior and insuffi¬ 
cient grazing which is often all that the waste provides and the cattle o this 
district will never be fed in accordance with the dictates of humanity until the 
people realized that it is more profitable in the long run to devote some of their 
land to fodder crops and good paslure, even though the immediate cas 
return may at first drop a little. Solid rupees in hand obtained by the sa e o 
cotton everybody appreciates but only the very exceptional few prefer the same 
value in the shape of well fed young stock. To exclude the custom, however, 
as immoral or contrary to the public interest, as it in reality is in most villages, 
is too advanced an idea for practice, it has, therefore, been recorded as it 
exists in each village. In most cases, where no dispute has arisen and no 
restriction to the number of animals has ever been enforced, the fact of free 
grazing is simply recorded. There are cases, however, where there have been 
quarrels, tenants claiming unlimited grazing on the strength of a very small 
holding. In such cases it is necessary to record what number and kind of animats 
are by common consent required for agricultural and domestic use. 


House sites. 


107. The most important clause of all is that 
relating to abadis at last settlement; it ran : 


"The proprietors may, at their pleasure, allow strangers to build or to occupy 
an unoccupied house in the village site. No ground rent will be leviable from 
agriculturists now residing, or who may hereafter reside, in their village but 
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non-agriculturists will be liable to pay rent in cultivated land on which they 
riiay be allowed to build. The proprietors will grant permission to residents 
to enlarge their houses or cattle-sheds or to build new houses or cow¬ 
sheds on occupied lands near their houses. Permission to make or retain 
a garden or cultivate vegetables behind a house on the village-site will be 
granted ; but reasonable conditions as to rent may be imposed by the proprietors, 
if revenue is levied in regard to such land. No one shall build on land other 
than the village-site without their permission. 

The sites of houses which are built on agricultural holdings appertain to such 
holdings and follow them on transfer. 

The sites of houses forming part of the village abadi devolve according to 
custom. 

Every person is at liberty to sell or mortgage the materials of his house wn 
leaving th$ village or oh any other occasion but he cannot so dispose of his 
house-site, which beloogs to the proprietors." 

This clause is a rfe-statement and amplification of that of the first setde- 
ment, which apparentlyJikd fallen into complete oblivion. It is open to several 
objections. It is # clfear that a small town like some of those of the Katol Tahsu, 
whose origin is lost in the dark ages, is on quite a different footing from a little 
modern purely agricultural place, but this clause was inserted in the wajib-ul-arz of 
every village. The announcing Assistant Settlement Officer was careless enough 
hot to cut it out even in uninhabited villages or in Nagpur Khas, where, at the 
30 years’ Settlement, the city area was expressly excluded from the grant of 
malguzari rights. Secondly, it is mostly legislation and an attempt to limit by 
an agreement between A, the Government, and B, the malguzar, who alone signs 
the wajib-ul-arz, the rights of C, the inhabitant of a house, which are based on 
immemorial custom. I have visited every abadi in the district ahd can fittd ttO 
trace of a custom restricting any occupant of a house in the free disposal 61 it. 
It is true that 100 years ago in the city of Nagpur there was a tax called 
ghar-chautai, which is described as follows by Sir K. Jenkins. 

“ Garh-chautai and Guyall .—A duty levied on the sale of houses and slaves ; 
generally a fourth the amount, as the term implies, but in some divisions (*.*., of 
the city) something more than a fourth." . , 

This was.essentially a vicious tax, for it was measured by the occupier s 
improvement, not by the value of the bare site, and it appears to have been con¬ 
fined to the city and I am not concerned with the ways and means of raising 
money adopted in the most degenerate period of Maratha rule but with village 
customs as they exist and the custom of this district is that people, agriculturist 
or others, have never paid ground-rent and have bought and sold houses as they 
pleased. The great majority of malguzars do not interfere in any way but some, 
mostly in small town, like Katol and Parseoni, are bent on making money from 
the abadi, They quote the wajib-ul-arz of last Settlement as a proof of the 
existence of a custom giving them control over abadi sites. They demand one- 
fourth of the purchase money on a transfer and, if they do not get it, sue in the 
Civil Court for the recovery of the site. Several times the clause of last settle¬ 
ment has been referred to before me as “ the new law " but no settlement entry 
is law : it is only presumptive evidence, which anybody interested is at liberty to 
rebut. One malguzar drew a parallel between the restrictions placed by the 
Tenancy Act on the alienation of tenant land and the provisions of the wajib- 
ul-arz. The comparison of course cannot stand, because the former is. law and 
the latter is not. Some malguzars have however succeeded in winning civil 
cases right up to the Judicial Commissioner’s Court. It is unfortunate, however, 
that such cases have only come before that Court in second appeal, when points 
of law and not of fact are dealt with, for the facts are iqvariably mishandled in 
the lower courts. Defendants usually omit to take up the ground that the 
custom never existed in their village and do not prove that the wajib-ul-arz is 
wrong. One who attempted to do so was defeated by the Subordinate Judge, 
who appeared to think that the wajib-ul-arz was proof of the custom at the time 
of settlement and that it lay on the defendant to prove that it had fallen into 
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disuse since then, whereas the defendant was quite correctly endeavouring to 
prove by cases of transfer just before settlement that the custom did not exist 
then and that the malguzar’s attempts to interfere with free transfer were an 
innovation of recent date. The truth is that, on the strength of the wajib-ul-arz, 
the malguzars are trying to invent a custom that never existed. The malguzar 
of the village who was the plaintiff in this case is a very able man, keenly alive 
to his own interests and, like most successful Kunbis, fond of money. Yet he 
admitted in my Court that he had only recently learnt that the wajib-ul-arz was 
applicable to his village. If he succeeded in living for 50 years in his village 
without knowing of a custom out of which he could make money, it is clear proof 
the custom never existed. 

The Judicial Commissioner’s Court has discussed the point with reference 
to ruling of other High Courts, but in the wajib-ul-arz it is the duty of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer to record the custom as he finds it in epch village without reference 
to any other part of the country or to what the intention of Government may 
have bqen. If Government intended to interfere with the free right of transfer, 
this should have been done years ago and tfie present revision of the Land 
Revenue Act puts the matter on a clearer footing. • ' 

In most villages the malguzars admit that they have allowed people to settle 
and tp transfer their houses free, irrespective of whether they are agriculturists or 
not. In such cases the custom is recorded as found. In the few cases where 
the malguzars claim the right to take money, the entry is differ&nt. If people 
have held free from perhaps pre-Moghul days and have sold their houses as 
pleased them, the grant of proprietary rights at the first settlement must be held 
to have been given subject to this condition. Custom gave Government no right 
of disposal of these houses, such as it had over the collection of the -Land 
Revenue or over waste land and Government could not give away what it had 
not. Land which, however, has been given out for building since the grant of 
proprietary rights or land which, though once occupied by houses, has been 
abandoned is in a different category. Over it the malguzars have complete 
right to impose what conditions they like. When, therefore, malguzars seek to 
make money out of the abadi, the entry takes the following form :— 

“ Agriculturists have the right to occupy sites for t heir houses and cattle- 
sheds free. Persons occupying sites from before the time of the 30 years’ 
settlement have free right of transfer but houses on land which was unoccupied 
at the time of the 30 years’ settlement can be transferred only with the consent of 
the malguzar.” 

In future civil cases length of possession will be the decisive point. 

CHAPTER XXL— Miscellaneous Operations. 

xo8. A history of the patwari arrangements is given in paragraphs 391 to 
Revi?ion of the Land Record 397 Sir R. Craddock s report. In 1906 the cost of the 
Slaff - establishment was made a provincial charge, the patwari 

cess being abolished. At the same time a uniform pay of Rs. 12 a month was 
fixed and now good conduct allowance of Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 a month are 
paid to 56 men. In 1969, when the Saoner Tahsil was established, certain 
adjustments in the patwari halkabandi were necessary and further relief was given 
in the biggest circles, but a general revision was postponed until re-settlement. 
The result was that the total was raised from 270 to 282, at which figure it 
now stands. 

Sir R. Craddock increased the number of Revenue Inspectors from 8 to 12 
or from 2 to 3 for each tahsil and when the Saoner Tahsil was constituted, 
2 more Inspectors were added for it, though it was not deemed feasible to reduce 
the number of the charges in the 4 other tahsils. 

A complete revision has now been made and the revised proposals submitted 
for orders. As regards pay, Rs. 12, being much less than a cooly family can 
earn, is obviously insufficient, even when supplemented by a few good conduct 
allowances, and it has ceased to attract the proper stamp of man for the work. 
Patwaris nowadays resign freely and the new men are not nearly up to the 
standard of the few of the older generation that still survive. At the same time 
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the patwari’s duties have been increased in many miscellaneous ways, the ehief 
of which are the preparation of grazing passes and of crop forecasts The e 
is a serious duty in this district where cotton, wheat, linseed and til are all 
important crops. The necessity too for expensive map-correction ^operations 
before re-settlement is a proof that the patwans have failed to keep P- P 

to date and one cannot expect a full day’s work from a man unless one gives 
him something approaching a full day’s pay. A revised rate has there ore e 
proposed at Rs. 12, Rs. 14, Rs. 16 and Rs. 18, graded on the Barbour scale. 
This is much lower than 1 personally think advisable but 1 am told it is as much 
as financial considerations will allow and it is better than nothing. F 'V 

Revenue Inspectors, which is at present Rs. 30, with good conduct allowances ot 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 and a horse allowance of Rs. to, also calls for revision, but 
proposals have been delayed until more favourable times. 

Since settlement the occupied and cropped area of the district has increased 
by 4 and 9 per cent. This fact alone justifies some increase in the number ot 
patwaris but the additions now suggested are based on the fact that ha 

increased-and that in the past much has been badly done and much ^ ft 
It is to be admitted-that if the pay were raised to Rs 20 to Rs. 30 a mon h 
better work and more of it could be exacted per man but with the P a Y so S ma 11 as 
it will be even after revision, an increase in number is n chess ary. L._ c *|vpd 
proposal was to fix a. total of 325 but the Commissioner of Settlements has fixed 

a limit of 300. 

In revising the circles considerable alterations have been necessary. Some 
of the old circles were of uneven size and some were geographically bad 
they ignored the existence of hills and difficulties of c°mrminica iom . 

at improvement in this respect has been aimed at. Besides, the amalgamat on 
of numerous uninhabited villages with their parent villages has involved further 
changes. Such villages should have always been m the same circ e .u 
not the case. A hard-and-fast rule for the size of circles cannot be followed for 
the conditions of work in the different parts of the district vary Wlde! y. V\ 
number of khasra entries also is no safe guide, because fields vary much in size 
from place to place and it is the habit of the cultivator to sow a variety of crops 
in one field. Also where cultivation is less settled and is expanding, p 
rection is a more serious consideration than in the long establis e, rac s ’ ■ » 
principle that has been followed therefore is this. The averag P,. 

area of 5,400 acres, which is arrived at by dividing the occupied area of the dis 
trict by'300, has been taken as a standard and has been increased 

according to the nature of the cropping, the amount of proia e ro p > 

the difficulty of the country and the number of holdings. 

In the Umrer Tahsil to allow for the large expansion of c »l^vation a.fourth 
Revenue Inspector has been proposed and in the Nagpur la si a sn , 
circle for the difficult portion of country round the Capita , w ere 
complicated and land acquisition frequent, has been sugges e 
number of Revenue Inspectors’ circles rises therefore from 14 to 1 

109. It is the duty of the Settlement Officer to fix the number of 
kotwars and their remuneration. Their actual ap 

Kotwars and their pointment rests with the district authorities. < . 

remuneration. ‘ eltlemen t a nd before it much was done to get ridl ot 

superfluous kotwars, the district total being reduced by Sir K. warnc*, 
from 5,398 to 2,142, and all that has been done now is to make small adjust 
ments rendered necessary by the abolition of uninhabited vs ages _ 
their remuneration more in accordance with the rising cost 0 ivin §- , . 
last settlement, the announcing Assistant Settlement Officer has worked in 
conjunction with the Naib-Tahsildar and Sub-Inspector of Police and ^ changes 
in the number of men have been carried out in conference an 1 an 
seemed unsuitable, the Naib-Tahsildar has been asked to take action. 

The kotwar has sometimes been described as the village drudgei but that 
annellation if it ever was applicable in the Nagpur District, is fast becoming.a 
mknomeT’ Even as long ag 0 P as Sir Richard Jenkins’ day the kotwar was a man 

of importance, as appears from his report, and this was^^if^^malguzar 
absentee heads of village have always been common. Nowadays, if the ma guzar 
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is non-resident, the kotwar is dt facto the executive headman of! the village. He 
is almost without exception a Mahar, and he has headed the gen 
that caste, which is mentioned in the chapter on tenants. His intercourse wit 
the Police and other Government officials and with the outside world in general 
has sharpened his intelligence and he has often the best brains m 
He scorns to speak Marathi, which he looks on as the language of rustics and 
not suitable for a public servant. The mukaddam is nowhere beside himbeing 
apparently often chosen by the absentee malguzar as the softest 
village and a suitable whipping post, if anything goes wrong Hie kotwar knows 
the tenure of every field and its rent by heart and if a tenant forge ’ . 

he often does, he appeals to the kotwar.. He reports crime and n ’ v 

collects rents, accompanies the patwari on his work and is prese visits 

Government servant, from the Deputy Commissioner to the process-server v In 
the village. Though no scholar himself, he is the school compulsory officer . 
fact, nobody can do anything connected with management of f 
first invoking his aid. Even the resident malguzar is , de P e " dent . ' 

while many villages would be none the worse and some the better, 1 ^ . 

vanished into space, village administration, derived of the kotwar, woul^e 
a standstill. It is therefore essential that he should be properly paidbut, vhde 
the malguzars are quite able and ready to voice their own claims i . 

the Settlement Officer to better the condition of the one man, except the- p , 
who really counts. 

The average remuneration of the kotwar at last settlement worked out at 
Rs. 38-10-0 a year and was made up of cash from the malguzars and tenants the 
rental valuation of service land and an estimated value of the hides ot, cattle. 
The figure was in reality a little higher, for the rental valuation o ' 

which he holds rent-free, was below its true letting value and besides, if he cu! 
vated it himself, he got his cultivation profits, and the estimate of the value of h 
was lenient. In the revision now earned out the income ^orn ^des has been 
omitted. As explained in the preceding chapter the kotwar ca " no C I 
the hides of dead animals as his right and though he will " 
cases long continue to make money out of them, his remuneratio ' 

on an assured and legal basis. The aim has been not to go b low 
Rs. 48 a year, where the kotwar has anything approaching a full day s ^ rkand ^ 
large villages to go to Rs. 80 to Rs. 100, but m making the calculation the 
service land, if any, has been taken at twice its rental vauation. This t, 
as twice the valuation is a very modest estimate of the letting . 

The balance is made up in cash at rates varying from 3 P ,es t0 1 an " a ^ , • 
rental valuation of the village, according to the necessities of the case > ad t 
Parseoni and one or two other places non-agncultunsts ha ^ be ^ ™ a ^ 
contribute. In addition the kotwar gets small presents from the malguzar a 
tenants but, as they are voluntary, they are not taken into consideration. 


Tahsil, 

Number of kotsvars. 

Remuneration as revised. 

Before 

revision. 

After 

revision. 

1 

Twice the 
valuation. 
of service 
land. 

Cash 

trom m»i- 
guzats. 

Cash 
from 
tenants. 

Total. 

Average 
per man. 

I 

i 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Nagpur — 

{02 1 

514 

8,679 

2,968 

20,230 

3 i - 8 77 

62 

Saoner 

36l 

367 

7 . 9 S 9 

1,911 

15,449 

2 S, 3>9 

69 

Ramtek 

439 

439 ( 

8,542 

2,536 

18,002 

29,080 

66 

Utnrer ... — 

424 

434 

11,073 

i, 9’3 

16,16s 

29,151 

67 

tfatol 

380 

387 

5 , 11.3 

3 , 7°7 

14,687 

23.507 

61 

Total 

2,106 

2441 

41,366 

13,035 

84,533 

1.38.934 

65 
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iio. The cesses imposed at last settlement amounted to n per cent of 
the revenue fixed on malguzars and malik-makbuzas. 
The abolition of the 2 per cent additional rate under 
Act X of 1878 and of the patwari cess at 3^ percent ccurred during the settle¬ 
ment and cesses now come to only 5^ per cent. Hence though the revenue is- 
increased, the total of cesses is less than at last settlement. The comparative 
figures are :— 

Rs. 

At last settlement ... ••• CM, 3*3 

Before revision ... ... 59 ) 45 ° 

After revision ... ... 81,948 


An alienation of the land revenue does not carry with it a corresponding alienation 
of cesses and even the smallest muafi plots are liable to contribute their cesses, 
but this has, not always been understood before, and one very experienced Assistant 
Settlement Officer in this settlement was ignorant of it, but in every case now the 
amount has*been properly fixed and it rests with the malguzars, who are respon¬ 
sible for the payment of the total into the treasury, to recover the items correctly 
or not, as'they think fit. 

M alguzars Naturally look on the land revenue and cesses as one and -the 
decrease of the latter to a small extent counterbalances the increase of the 
former. 


The figures are :— 


Revenue 

Cesses 


Revenue 

Cesses 


Al last settlement. 


Total 

As revised. 


Rs. 

10,58,49° 

i)i4,3i3 

11,72,803 


14,60,608 

81,948 


Total ... 15,42,55® 


The increase of revenue over that fixed at settlement is 38 per cent but 
the total increase, cesses included, is 32 per cent. 

CHAPTER XXII.— Cost of Re-settlement. 

hi. The estimate of the cost of the settlement contained in Mr. Moss King’s 

Statistics; map correction letter No. 9 l8— XI- 4 -I9.7. dated the 20th _ NoV- 
cannot fairly be charged ember 1911, in which sanction was asked for the mcep- 
agamst settlement. tion of the operations, was Rs. 4,25,000. The actual 

figures are :— 


Map correction. 



Rs. 

Salaries 

43,794 

Travelling allowances ... 

4,755 

Contingencies ... 

... 48,900 

Total 

97,449 
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Settlement. 


Salaries 

2 , 53 j 3 2 4 

Travelling allowances ... 

20,345 

Contingencies ... 

... 1,18,582 

Total 

... 3,92,251 



Grand Total 

... 4,89,700 


*The estimate was only a rough approximation and most of the excess is due 
to the fact that some of the Assistant Settlement Officers who happened to be 
posted to this settlement were senior men drawing pay aboVe the average. Also 
the reorganization of the cadre of the Central Provinces Commission increased my 
own pay and it was not anticipated at first that the Settlement office would have 
to be accommodated in hired buildings. The map*cori e*ctian expenses cannot 
fairly»be charged against the settlement, as they really belong to Land Record 
work. If it were possible for Land Record work to be perfect, the Settlement 
Officer could start his work on the map as he found them. However, the two 
items amount to only one and a third times the annual increase in the realizable 
revenue. 


CHAPTER XXIII.— Mention of Officers. 

i 12. I held charge of the settlement throughout, except for three weeks in 

Officials whodidgood work. * 9 * 3 . "'hen Mr. Chagan Lai was in charge of current duties 

during my absence on privilege leave. For good work 
as Assistant Settlement Officers 1 would mention Messrs. Chagan Lai, Chhote 
Lai and Rotkar. The first was in Nagpur only fipr one year before his services 
were required for another settlement, but lean speak highly of his care and 
energy in village inspection, despite his years. Mr. Chhote Lai served three years 
in the settlement and was very useful in all stages of the work. He was prompt, 
candid, hard working and reliable. Mr. Rotkar deserves mention for his patient 
and careful work in the Suburban Group, where the preparation of the record-of- 
right presented great difficulties. Mr. Gopal Rao Chikte has been Superintendent 
of Land Records in the district for a long time before the settlement and during 
it, except for short periods of leave. His very intimate and prolonged knowledge 
of the country and the people has always been of the greatest use and I am in¬ 
debted to him for advice on many points. Mr. Nanda Sao has made a careful 
and prompt Statistical Superintendent. Of the Revenue Inspectors and 
Additional Revenue Inspectors some have worked well, but as a class these men 
will never be satisfactory until a large increase of their pay permits of the 
recruitment of a better type of men, who can be trusted to work intel'igently and 
hard without constant supervision and correction by the superior staff. 


J. F. DYER, 
Settlement Officer. 
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